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HAVE you the new Display Set 106-A ? With it it is easy to build an 
attractive window that starts saes from the sidewalk. See full description 
and special order blank in the June Edison Sales Builder if you have 
not ordered yours. 
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Aggressive Dealers 
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The Lighting Fixture Industry and 


Electrical Merchandising 


LECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING, and its predecessors, 
“Lighting Journal” and “Elec- 

trical Merchandise,’ have from the 
very beginning been the acknowledged 
organs of the electrical fixture and 
lighting-sales business. 


Electrical Merchandising has 
backed the fixture business with the 
merchandising philosophy which has 
brought such vigorous growth into 
the electrical business and Electrical 
Merchandising has consistently and 
continuously demonstrated the kin- 
ship of selling interests between the 
fixture business and the rest of the 
electrical industry. 


Electrical Merchandising has pro- 
moted the organization of a strong 
and ably administered fixture manu- 
facturers’ organization, in the inter- 
est of better conditions in the manu- 
facture and sale of fixtures. 
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Electrical Merchandising has pro- 
moted and given unmeasured publicity 
to developing a strong and wide- 
spread fixture dealers’ organization, 
urging its readers to become members, 
and to work for better retail sales 
policies and conditions. 


Electrical Merchandising devoted 
large space and thoughtful leadership 
to promoting the annual Fixture 
Market and Convention at Buffalo, 
with the result that the 1921 Market 
was the largest ever held in the his- 
tory of the industry. 


Electrical Merchandising has pub- 
lished many important articles on 
fixture subjects—protection of fix- 
ture designs, fixture piracy, cost of 
assembly, selling and manufacturing 
costs. Handsome special inserts in 
sepia have shown graphically: “How 
to sell fixtures;” how to lay out a 
modern fixture display room; exam- 
ples of the country’s finest fixture 
shops. 


Electrical Merchandising presents 
each month a complete record of 
fixture design and construction pat- 
ents, keeping its readers in touch with 
all that is being developed. 

Electrical Merchandising tells each 
month the news of new fixtures and 
new fixture devices placed on the 
market by the manufacturers. These 
articles are written by the editors 
wholly in the interest of Electrical 
Merchandising’s readers, and are pub- 
lished without any advertising con- 
sideration whatever. 


Electrical Merchandising has pro- 
moted the idea of better packing, and 
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of making fixtures “packaged goods” 
through the introduction of cartons 
and proper labelling. 


Electrical Merchandising through 

“Quality Electrical Work’ move- 
ment has promoted the purpose of 
proper wiring and electrical control 
for fixtures. 


Electrical Merchandising through 
its present “Home Electrical” move- 
ment is creating model Home Electric 
installations all over the country for 
the demonstration of better lighting 
and fixtures of adequate value and 
artistic design. 


Electrical Merchandising sees tre- 
mendous possibilities ahead in the 
development of the lighting fixture 
field, and will continue to promote 
that development along right lines 
with every resource of the great pub- 
lishing organization of which it is a 
part. 

—The Editors and Publishers 
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Pacific Coast builders and real estate men revise and enlarge their wiring plans in order to be 
able to post in front of their houses these signs issued by the California Co-operative Campaign— 


“This House Equipped 


with Electrical Convenience Outlets” 














OMES under construction in Californ‘a displaying 

the sign recently devised by the California 
Electrical Co-operative Campaign, §“‘This House 
Equipped with Electrical Convenience Outlets.”” These 
signs are provided free of charge by the Co-operative 
Campaign, but are given only to such builders as are 
installing at least one convenience cutlet in each room in 
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EQUPPED WITH ELECTRIC, 
@ CONVENIENCE. 
Y. OuETS.. Fy 














the house. Builders have been known to change and 
enlarge their wiring plans in order to be able to post 
this sign outside all the houses they are constructing, 
instead of only two or three. Other builder in the 
neighborhood do the same thing in order not to be 
eclipsed by their competitors. 

Isn’t this an idea to put to work in your town? 
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Put It in ‘Terms of 
“Cream for the Family’s Coffee”! 


For the amount spent each month for cream for 
the family’s coffee the average family can operate 
a complete “Home Electrical” equipment. Elec- 
tricity will wash and iron the clothes, clean the 
house, prepare the coffee, make the toast, cook the 
hot-cakes and waffles, beat the eggs, sew the gar- 
ments, warm the beds, cool the rooms and do 
many other things—all for an amount each month 
equal to that family’s bill for cream for its coffee! 


ee 





FRIEND of ours, whose 
home is well equipped 
electrically, told us this 
interesting thing the 
other day. He had 
been figuring out what it costs an ordi- 
nary household to “do it electrically.” 

In this particular home they use an 
electric percolator whenever they make 
coffee. They use an electric grill at 
breakfast time and luncheon, and make 
their toast and cook their eggs and 
bacon that way. Electric waffles are an 
every-day event. And they use two 
electric heat-pads, an electric sewing- 
machine, two electric fans, three elec- 





tric flatirons, a utility motor and mixer, 
an electric vacuum cleaner, an electric 
clothes-washer, and of course, plenty of 
light—-100-watt and 200-watt lamps in 
certain rooms. 

Yet last year, for electricity (at 13 
cents a kilowatt-hour) to operate all 
these appliances, they paid, month by 
month, practically the same amount 


they spent for the cream for their coffee! 

How is that for a comparison? 

For cream is not a very heavy item in 
any family’s cost of living. Cream for 
the morning coffee, and for desserts. It 
is a little luxury that all of us enjoy. 
We do not think of it-as costing any- 
thing to speak of. So it is hard to be- 
lieve that the same amount each month 
spent for electricity will make all the 
coffee and toast, warm the beds, take the 
place of the hot water bottle, make the 
rooms cool in summer, wash the clothes 
and iron them and clean and light the 
house. All for the price of an ordinary 
family’s cream. If one had to choose 
whether to give up cream or the electric 
service that does all these many won- 
derful things in the household, what 
doubt is there where the choice would 
fall. 

Here, then, is a handy answer to the 
question of the cost of doing it elec- 
trically in any home: 

“Tt costs no more than cream for the 
family’s coffee.” 
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Southern California Organizes 


Electrical Development Army 


Live Wires of Los Angeles Adopt Military Plan of Organization to 
Get Electrical Utility Stock Sold to General Public with Aid of 
Local Electrical Dealers, Contractors, Jobbers and Manufacturers 


By HARRY L. HARPER 


President of The Electric Club, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ETTING up a splendid record of 
achievement, the Electrical De- 
velopment Army of Los Angeles 

closed its four-week drive inaugu- 
rated for the purpose of securing 
partner-stockholders to the electric 
public utilities, with a total of 
1,184 new subscribers. These re- 
sults show what can be done by the 
members of the electrical industry 
when the industry unites for a spe- 
cific purpose. The Army was 
formed under the auspices of the 
Electric Club of Los Angeles, of 
which I have the honor of being 
president, and by virtue of my po- 
sition as president, I was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

It was most encouraging to those 
of us who took up the work to re- 
ceive the congratulations of John 
B. Miller, president of the Southern 
California Edison Company, who 
said to us at our last meeting: 
“Your organization has done a 
magnificent piece of constructive 
work for California, and for the 
present and future of the South- 
west. That the men of the electric 
industry are behind the great 
movement for developing the hy- 
dro-electric resources of the state, 
shows that they believe in their 
own business. No. organization 
can look for co-operation from the 
public unless it is thoroughly loval 
to its own cause. The Electric°l 
Development Army is an organiza- 
tion of which the Southwest should 
be proud. In the first four weeks 
of its existence it has shown what 
it can accomplish. I hope that it 
will enroll among its members all 
who are eligible to enlistment, and 
then we will have a development 
army well equipped to carry the 
banner of prosperity.” 

I shall always look back upon 
May 24, the day when the army mo- 


bilized, as one of the most interest- 
ing events of the electrical indus- 
try. At every meeting the enthusi- 
asm, interest, zeal and report of 
achievements renders more vivid 
the magnitude this army is assum- 
ing, and the benefits to the electri- 
cal industry to be derived from its 
operations. 


“Mobilization Day” for the 
Electrical Army 


Before the army was ordered to 
attention, the Jobbers Division 
gained the envy of the other di- 
visions by adding the following 
yell to the program: 








ROSTER OF OFFICERS 
AND ENLISTED MEN OF THE 
Electrical Development Army 


Organized by the Electric Club 
H. L. HARPER, PERCY H. BOOTH, 
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“WE, WE, WHO ARE WE? 
.WE ARE JOBBERS OF L.A.E.C. 
CAN WE SELL STOCK! 
WE CAN SELL STOCK! 
WE MUST SELL STOCK! 
WE WILL SELL STOCK! 
WHO? THE JOBBERS!” 


Colonel Percy H. Booth, of the 
Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, taking active command of the 
meeting, said: “This Electric Club 
has demonstrated what it can do 
when it is aroused. It is up to all 
of us to get out and carry forth the 
message from this meeting up until 
June 27, by everyone doing his best 
to sell electric power company 
stock. Jt is a question of our own 
self-preservation. It is not a ques- 
tion of selling stock; it is a ques- 
tion of getting in and supporting 
the electrical development program 
of this part of the country. This 
is the basis on which we are to 
urge this stock-selling campaign. 
The Electric Club has at this time 
the opportunity to show its real 
good to itself and to the commu- 
nity. You cannot build an organi- 
zation which will have any power 
unless you have some fundamental 
responsibility connected with it. 
We have this responsibility for the 
first time presented today. Let us 
show our real value to the com- 
munity and that we are a worth- 
while organization doing a worth- 
while work.” 


Tremendous Enterprises Depend 
Upon Electricity Supply 


Leslie B. Henry, manager of 
Blyth Witter & Company, Pasa- 
dena, was the chief speaker of the 
meeting, and explained, “Southern 
California is dependent for its in- 
dustrial development upon its sup- 
ply of fuel. Coal is costly and our 
resources of oil are not inexhausti- 
ble. A sound. constant source of 
power for all of Southern Cali- 
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fornia is our greatest need, and the 
man who gives this all-important 
matter his personal interest is a 
patriotic man. Tremendous enter- 
prises depend directly upon the 
electrical equipment we can give 
them. Where is this development 
to come from? 

“Investment by men of capital is 
not enough. Public utilities can 
work best with co-operation from 
the public. This can first be done 
through the personal investment of 
the employees of the industry. Nat- 
urally a public utility company 
operating in a growing field offers 
a better investment than that which 
lies in a field that is not growing. 
The power companies in Southern 
California have before them a field 
that no other public utility has in 
America. Two essential require- 
ments are found in their stocks: 
extreme marketability and a sound 
collateral value. To the degree in 


which you invest in this stock, you 
are purchasing your own future in 
both the pleasures and necessities of 
life.” 

“Three-quarters of the popula- 
tion of the world resides in lands 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 
California’s ports are the gateways 
of tremendous future commerce to 
reach these people,” predicted R. 
H. Ballard, vice-president of the 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, in addressing the Army. Con- 
tinuing, he said, “With the port 
of Los Angeles, one of the most 
direct communications, the develop- 
ment of this wonderful commerce 
depends upon the enormous increase 
in our manufacturing industries in 
California, millions of acres of land 
to go under irrigation to provide 
great trade; that is, exports for 
loading onto hundreds of ships, 
and all this depends upon the de- 
velopment of wheels in the factory, 


113 
power to operate the pumps to 
lift the waters which will be 


spread over the lands, reclaiming 
the desert and transforming it in- 
to fertile fields. To accomplish this 
purpose, it requires the complete 
understanding of the people in the 
territory.” 


Partners in Prosperity 


“This co-operation, this obliga- 
tion, this enlightened self-interest 
of necessity brings the manufac- 
turer, the dealer, the central-sta- 
tion man and the consumer into the 
relations of an Electrical Family, 
each dependent upon the other and 
all partners in prosperity or ad- 
versity,” stated C. A. Lukenbach, 
vice-president of the Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corporation, “the 
manufacturer needs the help of the 
other members of the family in 
remedying the defects of his pro- 
duction and in offering suggestions 





The General Staff of the Electric De- 
velopment Army decorating the first 
recruit with the Insignia of Service at 
the recent Mobilization of Thirty Thou- 
sand Electrical Workers of Southern 


(From issue of May 24, 1921) 


‘Alexandria. 
mander-in-Chief’ 
men as his staff. 
will be ‘Maj. 


Harry L. 
“Col.” Percy H. 
Frank J. Airey, “Maj.” 


(From issue May 23, 1921) 


in-Chief”’ Harper in commissioning ‘'Col."" Percy H. Booth. 
and agriculture depends. 


they serve. 
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“A’new army was created yesterday, an army whose purpose is to recruit into the service 
ofselectrical development every person employed in the electrical industry. 
30,941 recruits was begun at the noon luncheon of the Electric Club, held yesterday at the 
he campaign which is to continue until June 27th, was launched when 
Hacper, President of the Club, commissioned prominent electrical 
Booth was given command of the new army 
K. E. Van Kuran and ‘Maj.’ 


EVENING ag24ERALD 


“Electric power—more electric power, and a continvous production of electric power is 
the one essential thing for the growth and prosperity of the Southwest,’ said ‘“Commander- 


“It is the imminent duty of every man and woman engaged in the electrical industry to 
enlist in the development army and with heart and sovl devote themselves to the great work 
upon which the future of not only the electrical industry, but business, manufacture, commerce tric 
Before we can expect the public to appreciate the magnitude and the 
importance of the work, the electrical workers must be 100 per cent loyal to the industry which 
That is why we start today to recruit the great electrical development army.” 





and Central California. From left to 
right: ‘‘Commander-in-Chief’ Harry 
L. Harper, “Major” Frank J. Airey, 
“Major” K. E. Van Kuran, the ‘First 
Recruit,” ‘Colonel’ Percy H. Booth, 


President Harper of the Club gave interesting figures to demonstrate concretely what the 
development of a sufficient amount of hydro-electric power would mean to the Southland 
Using 50,000 horse-power as a basis of annual development, he said: “This new power, applied 
to the diversified uses of the people in nine co s of Southern and Central California will 
be adequate to provide for their upbuilding as fe 
Mobilization of the ‘It will increase an annual growth in com snity wealth amounting to $300,000,000.00 
More than $100,000,000.00 may he expended for new homes, $125,000,000.00 for offices and 
“Com- mercantile establishments; $25,000,000.00 for manufacturing plants; $23,000,00000 for general 
civic improvements, such as roads, highways, transportation facilities; $15,000,000,00 for elec 
His assistants tric generating and distributing systems; $7,000,000.00 for improvements to farm lan ar 
Lou Gans. $5,000,000.00 for extensions to electric railways. It will require for this increase in 
the equivalent of 10 more banks; 19 more large clothing stores, 49 grocery stores, € 
30 churches and 26 more school houses.” 
flos Angeles 
ingeles Express 
(From issue May 23, 1921) 
The Muster Roll from which the recruits will be called follows: 
Electric Power Companies, 11,441 employes. 
Transportation, approximately 10,000 electrical railway employes 
Communication, 4500 Telephone and Telegraph employes 
Dealers and Contractors, approximately 3000 store, office, salesmen, traveling men, elec- 


ans and wiremen. 


traveling men. 


Los Angeles: Examiner 


Manufacturers and Jobbers, approximately 2000 office employes, electricians, 


Total eligible for enrollment, 30,941 Electrical Workers 


and “Major” Lou Gans. 3elow are 
some of the local newspaper comments 
on the Electrical Development Army’s 
campaign to get electrical utility stock 
sold to the public. 


(From issue of May 24, 1921) 
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and advice as to what further de- 
vices are demanded and required 
to meet the needs of the public. 
The dealer needs the services of 
the manufacture. and the central- 
station man to supply the mer- 
chandise which he requires and the 
current necessary to operate it. 
The central-station man is depend- 
ent upon the manufacturer and 
dealer for the creation and distri- 
bution of new devices for the con- 
sumption of current, while he is ex- 
pected to expand his facilities to 
make possible the use of. such de- 
vices. On this expansion depends 
a large part of the future growth 
and success of the manufacturer 
and dealer, and to obtain this ex- 
pansion large sums of money are 
required and the central station 


man needs the aid of all engaged 
in the industry in making this 
financing a success while the other 
members of the Electrical Family 
have also to gain from the success 
of such financing. 

“The consumer is the cornerstone 
of the whole structure—the head of 
the Family. He must be taught 
new ideas, new uses for electricity, 
and must help support the Family 
by putting his money into securities 
which are necessary to finance the 
additions and extensions which will 
provide the electricity needed by 
the Family. He is the provider of 
kilowatt hours and as he is a good 
or poor provider, will vary the fare 
to be found on the electrical table 
in the future. As in the domestic 
family, so in the Electrical Family; 
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The Domestic Materia Medica 


Socketemia 


This disease manifests itself in the 
partly wired house. Persons endeav- 
oring to attach vacuum cleaners, fans 
and portable lamps to outlets are pecu- 
liarly subject to it. 

Symptoms — Patient takes plug in 
hand and wanders about room looking 
at baseboard. Patient swears, using 
milder forms of execration in under- 
tone at first. Swearing grows louder 
and blacker. Patient unscrews lamp 
from fixture and tries to attach split 
socket without removing shade. 

Treatment—Install standard outlets 
on baseboard of every room. 





Hidewardrobia 


This disorder breaks out in houses 
with deep, dark closets. Patient reaches 
in closet for pair of high tan male 
shoes and secures handful of low ver- 
milion female pumps. 

Symptoms — Violent throwing of 
pumps; explosive language; slamming 
of door. 

Treatment—Install electric light in 
every closet, with automatic door 
switch. 


Laundrilaria 


This is a recurring disease becoming 
acute on Monday of each week. Brought 
on by use of wooden wash tubs, scrub- 
bing boards, hand wringers, non-appear- 
ance of laundress, etc. 

Symptoms—Lack of breakfast ap- 
petite on Mondays; absence of interest 
in first of the week bargains in white 
goods; loss of sense of humor. 

Treatment—Install electric washing 
and ironing machines. Use weekly; 
oftener when desired. 


Sweeperia Backus 


This malady usually makes its pres- 
ence known on the day following ex- 
posure to acute housecleaning. 

Symptoms—Pain in back and arms; 
inability to enjoy breakfast coffee; ex- 
cessive nervousness manifested by pa- 
tient concerning muddy shoes, torn 
paper, and dust blowing in window 
from street. Cigar ashes on rug cause 
oration on evils of tobacco and deprav- 
ity of its devotees. 

Treatment — Obtain electric vacuum 
cleaner and use freely. 


—C.L. Funnell. 








each member must be active in up- 
building its material prosperity, 
vigilant in protecting its reputa- 
tion and good name, untiring in his 
eftorts to keep it fully abreast, if 
not slightly ahead of the times and 
unswerving in his loyalty to the other 
members of his craft. Never before 
have the demands upon the Elec- 
trical Family in California been 
more insistent than at the present 
time.” 

W. A. Kerckhoff, president of the 
San Joaquin Light & Power Cor- 
poration, remarked with enthusi- 
asm, “About twenty years ago we 
started to build the first hydraulic 
plant to bring electricity to Los 
Angeles at the mouth of the San 
Gabriel River. It wasn’t much of 
a plant compared with what we are 
doing now, and the plant now is 
about fifty times as large, but for 
that time it was a very large plant 
and it started the hydro-electric 
business here. Since that time the 
San Joaquin Company has been 
especially interested in the San 
Joaquin Valley and the amount of 
money required to carry on this 
work is beyond the capacity of a 
few people to provide. It takes 
millions now, where it took only 
thousands before. However, with 
such hearty co-operation from this 
organization, I am sure of the suc- 
cess of this campaign.” 


The Military Makeup of the Stock- 
Selling Forces 


The Army constitutes three bat- 
talions, namely, the Contractor- 
Dealers Battalion under the direc- 
tion of Major L. Gans and his 
subordinate captains of the six divi- 
sions, G. E. Arbogast, E. H. Gran- 
ger, J. W. Lane, F. T. Broiles, G. L. 
Patterson and J. G. English; The 
Jobbers’ Battalion with Major F. J. 
Airey, Captains A. B. Vandercook, 
H. E. Sherman, N. W. Graham, P. G. 
Gough, E. J. Dwyer and W. R. Ed- 
wards; and the Manufacturers’ 
Battalion with Major K. E. Van 
Kuran, and Captains J. O. Case, L. 
Barclay, R. B. Clapp, F. Trimble, 
R. J. McHugh and J. M. Morris. 

During the meetings of the Elec- 
tric Club the officers of the army 
donned overseas caps with emblems 
displaying their rank, while each 
member of the team wore a large 
button or insignia of the California 
Electrical Co-operative Campaign. 
A smaller button of similar design 
was bestowed upon each subscriber 
of stock during the campaign. 
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Illuminating Engineering Society to Discuss 


LIGHT 


Production, Utilization, and Merchandising 





Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Society to 
be Held at Rochester, N. Y., September 26 to 29. 





[ PROGRAM | 


Monday, September 26 
2:15 P.M. 


Opening Formalities 


Presidential Address 
GENERAL GEO. H. HARRIES, Vice- 
president H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany, New York City 


Report of Council 


CLARENCE L. Law, New York 
Edison Company 


The Past Year’s Progress in Illumi- 
nating Engineering 
Committee on Progress 
F. E. Capy, Chairman, National 
Lamp Works, Cleveland, Ohio 


Further Standardization of Nomen- 
clature 


Committee on Nomenclature and 
Standards, A. E. KENNELLY, Chair- 
man, Harvard University, Boston, 
Mass. 


Code of Lighting Factories, Mills 
and Other Work Places 


Committee on Lighting Legisla- 
tion, L. B. MARKS, Chairman 


Tuesday, September 27 
9:30 A.M. 


Effects of Radiation on the Eye 
LovuIs BELL AND F. H. VERHOEFF 


The Effect of Variations of Visual 
Angle and Intensity and Composition 
of Light on Important Ocular Func- 
tions 


C. E. FERREE AND GERTRUDE RAND 


Speed, Accuracy and Constancy of 
Visual Response as Influenced by 
Distributions of Brightnesses 


H. M. JOHNSON 


Eye Fatigue in Industry 
MAX POSER 








GENERAL GEORGE H. HARRIES 
President 
Illuminating Engineering Society 
1920-1921 














Tuesday, September 27 
2:15 P.M. 


Sky Brightness and Daylight Illumi- 
nation Measurements 
Committee on Sky Brightness, 
H. H. KIMBALL, Chairman 


The Quality of Light and _ the 
Brightness of Various Illuminants as 
Determined from Their Color Tem- 
perature 
E. P. HYDE AND W. E. FORSYTHE 
A Low-Voltage, Self-Starting Neon- 
Tungsten Arc-Incandescent Lamp 
D. McFARLAN MOORE, Edison 
Lamp Works of General Electric 
Company 


Incandescent Lamp Temperatures as 
Related to Modern Lighting Practice 
CHESTER L. Dows 
The Code of Fixture Design and 
Installation 
Committee to Co-operate with Fix- 
ture Manufacturers, M. LUCKIESH, 
Chairman 


Tuesday, September 27 
8:15 P.M. 


Animal Light 
E. NEWTON HARVEY 


[ PROGRAM | 


Luminescence as a Factor in Arti- 
ficial Lighting, E. L. NICHOLS 


Wednesday, September 28 
9:15 A.M. 


Present Status of Automobile Head- 
lighting Regulation 
Committee on Motor-Vehicle Light- 
ing, C. H. SHARP, Chairman 


A Determination by Various Drivers 
of the Desired Road Illumination 
from Automobile Headlamps 


H. H. MAGDSICK AND R. N. FALGE 


Motor Vehicle MHeadlighting in 
Massachusetts, A. W. DEVINE 


The Theory of the Flicker Photo- 
meter 


Paints for Integrating Spheres 
A. H. TAYLOR 


Interlaboratory Photometric Meas- 
urements of Gas Filled Tungsten 
Lamps 


F. E. CADY AND W. E. FORSYTHE 


Thursday, September 29 
9:15 A.M. 


Illuminating Engineering Factors in 
Electric Sign Design 
C. A. ATHERTON 


Illumination and Traffic Accidents— 
Statistics from Thirty-two Cities 


E. A. ANDERSON AND O. F. HAAS 
Merchandising Illumination 
W. L. GOODWIN, Society for Elec- 
trical Development, New York City 
Thursday, September 29 
2:15 P.M. 


The Lighting of Clothing Factories 
A. B. ODAY AND R. W. PEDEN 


Closing Formalities 


Induction of President-Elect 
Dr. GEORGE S. CRAMPTON, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Color Correction and High Intensities 


in Store Lighting 


Lighting Costs Are to Be Measured in Terms of the Sav- 
ings They Will Effect in the Merchant’s Cost of Selling 


By NORMAN MACBETH 


Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City. Former Editor “Lighting Journal” 


IGHER intensity store light- 

Hi particularly if coupled 

3 with color correction, can 
easily justify its cost. 

After a wide experience with this 
character of lighting in department 
stores, men’s stores and women’s 
wear stores, it has been stated 
broadly by many store executives 
that this certain kind of lighting will 
enable four clerks to handle as many 
customers as five clerks did before; 
that, “for every twelve customers we 
get to try on a suit and step into 
an illuminated triplicate mirror, we 
sell ten, where formerly five was a 
high average”; and where, further- 
more, “75 per cent of the exchanges 
and returns for credits have been 
reduced through the customer stay- 
ing sold.” 

What would you say that kind of 
lighting was worth? What do you 
suppose the merchant considers its 
value to him? 

The lighting man wants to know, 
How efficient is it? What is the 
candle power per watt? What is the 
per cent absorption of the colored 
glass used in correcting the raw 
light from incandescent lamps? Does 
it cost more or less than the former 
lighting? 


A Dress Delivered and Returned 
Sixty-five Times 


To which the first answer is, 
What have the former lighting costs 
to do with it, anyway? And finally, 
if a certain system of lighting will 
sell more goods, will actually permit 
the customer to see, and lessen the 
customer’s and store’s dependence 
upon a_salesman’s_ conversational 
ability, or indifference, as the case 
may be, should not the cost of this 
’ better lighting be considered on the 
basis of cost of clerk hire, and the 
cost of exchanges and returns? 

This latter abuse is very largely, 
if not solely, contributed to by 





NORMAN MACBETH 





“blind”? customers—they cannot see 
in the average store, and when the 
purchase arrives home, “it is not 
what I thought it was,” and back 
it, goes. 

What do you suppose was the 
actual loss on what was probably a 
record dress first sold for $250 in 
a store in a midwest city, and after 
many returns finally sold for $25 at 
which time it was almost worn out 
having been sold, packed, delivered, 
and then called for and returned to 
stock exactly sixty-five times? 

The manager in a ladies’ dress 
and suit department in a western 
New York State store was proud of 
the claim that their returns, through 


careful, capable, non-forcing sales 
people, were “only $50,000 per 
year.” “Blind customers” was the 


greatest contributing factor. Proper 
lighting would make more of these 
sales stick. $50,000 in suit sales 
carry a sales or expense total of 
over $12,000. A fraction of that 
amount would equip a sales floor 
with the kind of lighting that would 
render mistakes in judgment of 
color, pattern, fabric or workman- 
ship practically impossible. 


“A look is worth a_ thousand 
words.” In moonlight all cats are 
gray. Store illumination of less 


than ten foot-candles, as compared 
to outdoor and near window day- 
light intensities which are probably 
a hundred, and may be a thousand 
times greater, is in many particulars 
as an aid to clear, quick seeing not 
much better than moonlight would be. 

In selling higher intensity store 
lighting, the average lighting sales- 
man is at a disadvantage. He is 
likely to have hard and fast ideas 
about the mechanics of lighting, has 
been loaded up with dope on a certain 
unit or lamp construction for com- 
parison with the product of another 
manufacturer. He is probably let: 
ter perfect on the old story now 
nearly fifteen years old, “of three 
times the light for the same money,” 
which is still with us, with modern 
trimmings, of course—lamp _ effi- 
ciency, reflector, or lighting unit 
efficiency. This is a variation of 
the same story, mixed in at times 
with foot-candles, brightness con- 
trast, angles of incidence, reflection 
coefficients, and other learned pat- 
ter, little if any of which is under- 
stood by the merchant, and unfor- 
tunately not too well in hand by the 
salesman himself who may be but 
a jump or so ahead of his prospect. 


Sell in the Language of the 
Merchant 


All of the above kind of informa- 
tion is not to be sneered at. The 
salesman needs it, and should know 
how to use it to his own advantage. 
The story he should learn, however, 
and the sales talk to get attention 
and enable the putting over of light- 
ing sales, should be in the language 
of the merchant. 

It would be well if all foot-candle 
meters could indicate not only the 
intensity of light in the interior, but 
also that where the customer goes 
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to see the goods, be it window or 
street door. There could also be 
placed for convenient use in the same 
case with the foot-candle meter a stop 
watch for the timing of sales, for 
checking the time spent by the cus- 
tomer away from the counter on a 
trip to a distant window, or the 
doorway to see what the goods 
actually look like. A counting device 
could be used to advantage also to 
check the numbers of customers per 
hour or per day taking these trips. 
In many instances, also, the wages 
of the door guard can be used as a 
credit against the charge of the new 
lighting. The door guard’s special 
duty is to see that customers who 
get as far as the door with a hun- 
dred-dollar bead bag or expensive 
silk hose or neckwear, do not go 
right on out and neglect to return. 

If your high intensity lighting 
will affect any of these items, will 
enable goods to be seen as at the 
street door, will cut down the time 
per sale, will reduce the percentage 
of returns, will make piece goods 
sales stick and save them coming 
back to later appear on the remnant 
counter at a reduced price because 
of the odd lengths—what is all this 
worth to the merchant in sales ex- 
pense percentage? That’s his lan- 
guage, and he will listen willingly 
and even ask questions. 

In a recent article in the Dry 
Goods Economist* “Expense Per- 
centages” were given for five stores 
which during 1920 had sales from 
$350,000 to $1,575,000 in Eastern, 
New England, and Central New 
York State cities with populations 
in 1910 of 25,000 to 40,000. The 
cost of electric light, and electric 
and gas light varied from $1,700 to 
$6,000 for the year. The average 
total expense percentage was around 
25 per cent. That is, for every $100 
in sales, $25 were expended in de- 
partmental pay rolls, advertising ex- 
pense, rent, heat, light, delivery, 
paper and twine, stationery, travel- 
ing expenses, taxes, fire insurance, 
postage, repairs, and fifty cents 
to seventy-five cents under miscel- 


laneous—telephone charges, dona- 
tions, etc. 
Departmental salaries on _ the 


whole averaged about half of the 
total, or $12, and “light” varied 
from thirty cents to seventy cents, 
23 to 63 per cent of the amount paid 
for clerk hire, which included sales 
people, buyers, stock clerks, etc., 





*Dry Goods Economist. Store Service & 
Equipment Section, April 16, 1921, p. 95. 


but not executives nor proprietors. 
Therefore, if the total cost of light 
in any store was doubled, through 
an increase in intensities, or other- 
wise securing more effective light- 
ing tending to increase the cus- 
tomer’s ability to see truthfully, it 
would only be necessary to prove 
an increase in sales efficiency of 23 
to 64 per cent to offset a 100 per 
cent addition to the cost of light 
item; even as slight an increase in 
sales efficiency as 10 per cent with 
a doubled cost for light would show 
an additional reduced sales expense 
percentage of 34 to 74 per cent 
beyond that required to meet the 
increased cost of light. 

Taking an average of these stores, 
this would mean in dollars and cents 
that with sales of $1,000,000, the 
expense total would be $250,000, 
clerk hire $125,000, light $5,000. If 
doubling the intensity, and doubling 
cost to $10,000 per year would main- 
tain the present sales total with a 
reduction in sales people of 10 per 
cent, a saving in salaries of $12,500 
would be effected. The increased 
cost of this producttve light, $5,000, 
would therefore show a profit of 


$7,500 per year ($12,500 — $5,000), 
which would probably cover all addi- 
tional installation costs. 


Light Reduced Salespeople Expense 
20 per Cent 


Experience on this kind of light- 
ing sale has frequently shown a 
reduced sales person expense of 20 
per cent, and that without the neces- 
sity of increasing the lighting costs 
even 20 per cent. 

It may be noted for comparative 
purposes, that in the article above 
referred to, there were two items 
that invariably ran close to the cost 
of “light.” They were for “paper 
and twine” and “fire insurance.” 
Both of slight sales value. “Heat,” 
just that simple unseen contribution 
to the store workers’ comfort or dis- 
comfort, if the temperature was per- 
mitted to vary considerably, in one 
instance cost 25 per cent more than 
“light.” If that store had to econ- 
omize, to reduce expenses, how much 
easier it would be to save that 25 
per cent with a small increase in the 
sales people’s underwear—without 
discomfort to the customers who 
come in dressed for the street. 





Have a Display Room with a Single Fixture, for Selling 
Home-Lighting Units 
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The Central Electric Company, Chicago, has a “lighting division’? whose policy it has 
been to handle commercial, industrial and home-lighting units which come packed in 


convenient cartons and require but little or no handling in the shop. 


“This means 


economy of space, lack of loss due to depreciation and opportunity for quick turn-over,” 


explains A. L. Arenburg, manager. 


“Our sales representatives, 


co-operating with 


trained lighting specialists and working through progressive dealers, make it a point to 


sell lighting effects first and then talk fixtures. 


We are convinced that a special display 


room containing but a single fixture is most necessary and effective in selling home- 


lighting units. 


In such a room the customer immediately appreciates the lighting effect.” 
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Twenty-two Tabloid Suggestions for 
Securing Lighting Business 


Supplied by 


The Society for Electrical Development, Inc. 


Use the “Want Ad” Columns 


NE contractor goes after house- 
wiring business as follows: 

He inserts ads in the columns devoted 
to house and apartment “want ads.” 
Naturally, when one is scanning these 
columns, it is impossible to miss his 
ads. Constant repetition is the key to 
success in this, as in all other methods 
of advertising, and as it costs very 
little it is an opportunity that all can 
afford. 

Here it is: 

A house without electric light is not up- 
to-date; let us give you an estimate to wire 
yours. Live Electric Company, 500 Main 
Street. *Phone Central 3256. 

This live way of going after business 
is strongly recommended if you have 
not already tried it. 


Empty Sockets Lead 
to Lighting Business 


It has been estimated that there are 
125,000,000 sockets containing Mazda lamps. 
25,000,000 sockets containing carbon lamps. 

11,000,000 sockets empty. 

14,800,000 homes lighted by. other means 
than electricity, although some 
of these are wired for electric- 
ity. 

A house-to-house lamp selling can- 
vass will lead you to a number of people 
who don’t know the real value of elec- 
tric light. Teach them, sell them lamps 
and take down their names as future 
prospects for a better lighting installa- 
tion and go after them when a reason- 
able time has elapsed. 





Sell Electric Lighting 
by Safety Arguments 


N A RECENT and quite complete 

census, it was estimated that elec- 
tricity is responsible for only about 2.57 
per cent of the fires in this country. 
Tell everybody of your acquaintance 
about it, especially those who have chil- 
dren, and get them to pass this mes- 
sage of safety on—they will very soon 
get the significance of it. Your object 
is to get them to put in electric light 


where they have other forms of illumi- 
nation and improve existing installa- 
tions by bringing them _ up-to-date. 
What better argument can you base 
any selling talk on than safety? 

Go to it with the idea in the back of 
your mind of selling plenty of “conveni- 
ence outlets” and appliances. 


Farmers Like 
Good Lighting 


EALERS in farming districts have 

a large field upon which to work 
because the farmer likes to be up-to- 
date and he can afford to. Besides he 
wants to keep his boys and girls home 
and will pay well to do so. 

Electric light 4s the start. Tell him 
of the comfort and convenience in the 
long winter evenings, the help it will 
be to him in the barns, besides the 
other uses to which electric service can 
be put as an “electrical laborer.” Talk 
to the farmer’s wife. She needs and 
deserves all the city comforts and will 
help to sell the idea to her man. 


Map Out Your 
Lighting Territory 


MAP is a wonderful ‘way of keep- 

ing track of the work you are doing 
in the un-electrified parts of your town. 
Pick out a territory in which to make a 
drive and set yourself to make a certain 
number of calls per day. When you 
have done all you can in one section, 
turn your attention to another and so 
on, going round the cycle again and 
again. You will get some business and 
what is of as much importance, you will 
become known as an aggressive busi- 
ness man and when the jobs finally fall, 
they should fall your way. 


Watch the Building Permits 


EFORE a house is built a permit 

has to be issued. Watch for these 
permits and, either by letter or in per- 
son, preferably the latter, call on the 
architect, the builder, the owner, or 
whoever is going to handle the job and 
get permission to put in a bid. When 
you obtain the necessary permission, 
don’t make a present of the wiring— 
put in a real bid. 


Sell Quality Work 
O MAN wants shoddy, cheap stuff 
of any kind—no matter how poor 
he may be. This is just as true of a 
lighting installation as it is of clothes. 


Be sure to include everything in your 
estimate and add a percentage for your 
expert knowledge and then add your 
margin of profit. Then sell the owner 
on the fact that you have estimated on 
an electrical installation that will be a 
comfort to him and a credit to you. It 
has been done and it can be done and it 
must be done if you want to stay in 
business. 








Advertise Your Ability 


HE PUBLIC, of which you are one, 

likes to deal with honest people. 
Advertise yourself in the papers and 
any other suitable media as “a reput- 
able contractor.” Tell the things that 
people want to know; that you make 
lighting installations that are complete 
and _ satisfactory, because you know 
your job; that you use only the best 
materials and that you employ only 
expert workmen. And when you do a 
job, see that it is satisfactory and ask 
your client to pass the good word along 
to his friends. 


Make Friends of the 
Real Estate Men 


 Feegedeees yourself to the local 
real estate men and point out to them 
the absolute necessity of introducing 
electricity, with all its manifold advan- 
tages into any new homes that they 
are contemplating erecting. The elec- 
trical work is but a small part of the 
whole undertaking and it will pay to 
do it properly. Sell them on a complete 
installation of lighting and “conveni- 
ence outlets,” as a selling argument for 
them in turn when talking to prospects 
and also as a big advertising point. 
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Sell Commercial Lighting 
With Your Windows 
OU CAN make your windows live 


salesmen for your lighting work. 
Arrange several different kinds of show 




















window lighting in your own window 
using each one for a certain period. 
Then circularize local merchants to the 
effect that you are a specialist in this 
line and that a visit of inspection some 
evening will convince them of the fact. 
Make appointments if possible so that 
you can explain things to the mer- 
chants and ineidentally so that you will 
‘know who is interested and should be 
followed up intensively. 


Window-Displays for 
Selling Lighting 

IE UP your efforts to get lighting 

work by occasionally devoting your 
windows to a wiring display. A taste- 
fully arranged selection of a few of the 
commoner things used in a lighting- 
fixture job with suitable cards offering 
to furnish estimates and advice free— 
to which you might add a blueprint of 
an installation you have done, mounted 
on a board—will tell your story very 
effectively. 


Follow-up Letters 
Are Valuable Aids 


HERE are millions of wired homes 

in the country within reach of elec- 
tric service. Get the names and ad- 
dresses of these people and send them a 
letter, pointing out the necessity of hav- 
ing electric light installed. Follow this 
letter with a personal call; then send 
another letter and so on. Persistence 
will get everybody in time. 


Use Your Delivery Vans 


| ease suitably worded muslin signs 
on each side of your delivery vans 
and drive them around town. To in- 
crease the value of this form of pub- 
licity, make them do service at night 
by illuminating them from the inside 
by means of a battery and drive 
through those districts in particular 
which are behind in adopting electric 
Service in the home. The ingenious 
contractor will find a way to overcome 
little difficulties. i 


Re-fixturing Work Pays 

pHorLe will buy a new stove or new 
plumbing fixtures but they seem to 

have the idea that a lighting-fixture in- 

stallation is there for all time. This is 


wrong and it is up to the fixture indus- 
try to teach them differently. If you 
sell appliances, it is well to tell your 
customers that it will be advisable to 
let you look over their wiring to see if 
it is adequate for their needs. Then 
sell them better lighting and more of it. 
This work will have to be done some 
day so you might as well start now. 


Sell Home Lighting 
With a Foot-Candle-Meter 


FOOT-CANDLE-METER will cost 

you $25. Get one, treat it well, 
and make it work. Send out some cir- 
cular letters telling people that many 
of them are ruining their eyes by using 
poor light and offer to make a free test. 
Tell them that you will call some eve- 
ning and that you hope they will grant 
you admittance and an audience. Call, 
make a test, explain the meter to them 
and sell them an electric lighting instal- 
lation. 


Hang Out Signs on Your Jobs 


AVE a number of painted signs 

prepared and see that one is placed 
in a prominent position on the front of 
every building in which you are making 
a lighting-fixture installation. No one 
will object to such a notice board if it 
is neat in appearance and dignified in 
wording. 





Talk Lighting and 
“Convenience Outlets” 


HE “convenience outlet” is the 

“neck of the bottle of the industry.” 
An outlet is the best inlet for dollars 
to the electrical dealer. As the outlet 
idea is still comparatively new to most 
people, you can sell outlets when you 
are selling lighting. 

The converse is also true. Sell addi- 
tional lighting when you sell “conveni- 
ence outlets” by soliciting outlet busi- 
ness and when you have secured the 
work draw attention to improvements 
that might be made in the lighting of 
the home to make it both correct and 
adequate. 


Church Lighting Pays 
PPROACH the local minister and 
sell him the idea of better lighting 
for his church. Use your foot-candle- 
meter as a convincer of the necessity 
for the work you propose to do. Such 
work pays and it is mighty good pub- 
licity—see to it that you get it all. 


Place Cards in Vacant Houses 


ANG cards on the inside front door 

knobs or on the fixtures or in any 
other conspicuous place in every vacant 
house you can get into. Slip the cards 
under the doors of those that you can- 
not get into. The wording on these 
cards might read as follows: 
To the new tenants: 

This house would be much more comfort- 
able if it were properly lighted. When you 
are properly settled, I shall take the pleas- 
ure of calling on you to discuss the matter. 

Yours for comfort, 
(Name and Address). 

Anybody would appreciate that mes- 
sage and it should mean business if 
followed up as promised. 


Central Stations Will Help 


BOUT 50 per cent of the revenue of 
the average central station comes 
from its lighting business. Conse- 
quently you can properly expect to get 
a lot of assistance from your local cen- 
tral station if you put your proposition 
up to it in the right manner. Tell the 
officials that you are going to devote 
your energies to getting lighting busi- 
ness and ask them to promise immedi- 
ate service for any installations you put 
in. They will help you in other ways 
when they see the spirit that actuates 
you. 


Talk Lighting 

to Landlords 

ANDLORDS are susceptible to ar- 

guments about things that will 

make their property more valuable. 
Proper lighting will enhance any build- 
ing, and it is up to you to convince the 
owners. 


Talk Lighting and Fixtures 


N EVERY occasion, talk lighting 

and lighting fixtures, but respect 
your word. Tell your friends what it 
will do. Get them to tell their friends 
and thus establish an endless chain. 
Most of the public gets its opinions 
from others and in this more or less 
technical matter it must get its ideas 
from the electrical man who must live 
up to his promises and obligations and 
spread the message on every possible 
cecasion. 





























“Elexit” Devices Ready in November 


Enabling Anyone to “Hang a Fixture Like a Picture” 

















“Elexit” wall receptacle and _ plain 
bracket with Elexit plug attached. Elec- 
trical contact is made through the tandem 


blades of the plug. Mechanically the plug 
is securely held by the three hooks which, 


engaging in slots in the face-plate of the 
receptacle, are locked against accidental 
withdrawal. 

? 

Ornamental-type bracket with Elexit 
plug attached. In this view the plug is 
already inserted in the wall receptacle, 
ready for the bracket to be hooked onto 
the plug. When the bracket is not in place, 
the double-T slot outlet is available for 


vacuum cleaner, fan, 


table lamp 
other household device. 


or any 
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BY NOVEMBER NEXT—exactly two 
years after the first editorial suggestion 
of the idea of “quick detachable fixtures” 
by ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING in its issue 
of November, 1919—eleven leading manu- 
facturers will have placed on the market a 
new complete line of devices for hanging 
fixtures without soldered or taped joints. 
These so-called Elexit devices are being 
brought out simultaneously and uniformly 
by the following: Arrow Electric Com- 
pany, Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Bryant Electric Company, Cut- 
ler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
Economy Fuse and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, General Electric Company, Hart & 


Hegeman Manufacturing Company, Harvey 
Hubbell, Inc., H,. T. Paiste Company, Pass 


& Seymour, Ine., and Weber Electric 
Company. 
These manufacturers have an_ inter- 


licensing agreement with the Electric Out- 
let Company, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City (E. Cantelo White, president) 
by which the Outlet company will continue 
to educate the building profession and the 
public generally in the advantages of hav- 
ing all fixture outlets finished as Elexits. 

The pictures illustrate the wall type of 
device in detail. The ceiling Elexits, de- 
signs for which are undergoing final re- 
vision, will be presented later. 








Mr. White writes rejoinder to Electrical Merchandising’s objections 
that new Elexit Plugs do not employ “ithe Standard Plug with 
Parallel Blades.” 


To the Editor: 


In ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING for 
August (page 90) there is an editorial 
entitled “A Step Backward From Plug 
Standardization,” in which you criti- 
cise the new Elexit devices because the 
Elexit wall plug is not made with par- 
allel blades. 

I am sure that everyone appreciates 
the good work which ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING has done in helping to pro- 
mote the adoption of a standard attach- 
ment plug for all electrical appliances. 
Such appliances, of course, are used at 
a distance of a few feet from the out- 
let. Their only connection with the 
outlet is an electrical connection. The 
standard plug with parallel blades is 
used to make that connection and the 
whole value of that standardization 
rests in the fact that anyone who pur- 
chases an appliance may find it ready 
for use. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has also 
done pioneer work in helping to pro- 
mote the adoption of standard recep- 
tacles and plugs for lighting fixtures, 
which standardization has now been 
accomplished in Elexits so that any 
lighting fixture properly fitted with 
an Elexit plug becomes an elexilier,— 
i.e. ready to plug into any Elexit or to 
be readily moved from one Elexit to 
another. 

Elexit plugs are not designed for use 
as a mere electrical attachment plug 
for appliances. They provide for both 
electrical contact and mechanical sup- 
port. They are intended for the sole 
purpose of changing lighting fixtures 
into elexiliers. 

As you indicate in your editorial, 
Elexit wall receptacles do take the 
standard plug with parallel blades. 
Every possible public convenience has 
been served in this respect. The stand- 
ard plug with parallel blades may be 
plugged into an Elexit. 

Elexit plugs are made for a new 
purpose and do not conflict with any- 
thing in public use for that purpose. 
The details of their construction were 
decided upon by a considerable number 
of the most expert engineers engaged 
in the manufacture of wiring devices, 
and the reasons controlling the various 
details were engineering reasons. 

It is true that Elexit devices have 
ample patent protection, and it is in 
this fact that you may find the greatest 


assurance that Elexit standardization 
will be more than a theory. Things will 
fit. There will be a satisfactory real- 
ization of the results that we all want 
in the use of electric lighting. There 
is certainly no set-back to the use of 
the standard plug with parallel blades 
for connecting other electrical things. 
E. CANTELO WHITE, 
President Electric Outlet Company. 


congratulates the manufacturers 

of the new fixture devices upon 
agreeing on a uniform fitting—a -con- 
summation which a few months ago 
did not seem likely. 

The Elexit manufacturers have 
shown a disposition to consider sug- 
gestions made in the interest of the 
industry as a whole, thatis very grati- 
fying. ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING feels 
sure that such suggestions will be 
adopted wherever possible, and we 
have every confidence that the final 
result will be worthy of the time and 
money which has been devoted to reach- 
ing it. 

We have felt it necessary, however, 
to enter a word of protest at the action 
of the designers of the new Elexits in 
not equipping the fixture parts with 
the standard plug with parallel blades, 
at least as an example for the thou- 
sands of future purchasers,—an exam- 
ple which would contribute to the idea 
of standardization of attachment plugs 
rather than confuse the public mind 
with two different types of contacts, as 
now seems likely. 

But the big achievement of Elexits, 
in the past twelve months, as we see 
it, has been that of getting everybody 
agreed on a uniform type of fitting 
which a number of independent manu- 
facturers will make interchangeably. 
On this great accomplishment Elexits 
and the Elexit makers have the congrat- 
ulations and sincere good wishes of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. — EDITOR. 


( & 


THE STANDARD PLUG WITH PARALLEL BLADES 


E LECTRICAL MERCHANDISING heartily 
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Her two best helpers for her fall house- 
cleaning, the modern housewife will tell you, 
are the vacuum cleaner and electric clothes 


washer. 


Placed out on the sidewalk on a 
sunny fall day, they will prove of absorbing 
interest to every woman who passes, as 











above), discovered. 


labor 


the London Hydro Shop, Ontario 


(shown 


A sidewalk demonstra- 
tion like this, with demonstrators explain- 
ing how the cleaner and washer will save 
and money in housecleaning time, 
will reach women at just the right moment. 


Us Housecleaning Time— 


Is the Electrical Dealer Going to Lighten It For More Housewives in His Town Than Ever Before? 
Besides, Housecleaning Time Means Renovating, and Renovating Means 
Refixturing—if the Electrical Man’s on the Job! 


ALL IS HERE, and fall, as 
Hees true housekeeper knows, 

is the time to sit down and 
look around one’s home, and ponder, 
“Now how can I make the house 
just a little more comfortable, a 
little more habitable, than it was 
last winter?” 

After the delightful upset, the 
easy living, the coming-and-going 
of the summer months, she is quite 
ready to settle down to the snug 
comforts of winter. And the pre- 
paring for it, the general over- 
hauling of the house, renovating, 
remodeling and rearranging, is one 
of the dearest delights of the femi- 
nine heart. Traditionally, the 
housewife looks forward with 
dread to this semi-annual cata- 
clysm. But that was because once, 
long ago, it meant a house wallow- 
ing in dust and soaked with water 
for a strenuous fortnight. Today, 
thanks to her vacuum cleaner 
alone, the house can be thoroughly 


cleaned without once looking as 
though it had been caught in a 
cyclone in the process and our 
housewife can do the entire job 
without once wrapping a_ towel 
around her head. 

I doubt whether even the elec- 
trical dealer has ever sat down and 
thought out exactly what the fall 
housecleaning means to the house- 
wife, how many operations there 
are to it, and how electricity can 
lighten the labor of it. Of course. 
he answers vaguely—“the vacuum 
cleaner, the washing machine—.” 
But does he picture them in rela- 
tion to the household tasks the 
housekeeper is thinking about? 

Here are the more important 
things the housewife must take 
care of, in preparing the home for 
winter: 

Rucs—sweeping, beating, washing. 

Wait Covertncs—cleaning, dusting. 


PorTiERES, TAPESTRIES, Draperips—clean- 
ing, brushing. 


FLoors—washing, painting, oiling, waxing. 
WINbDows—washing. 
WoopworkK—cleaning. 

FURNITURE PROTECTIVE COVERINGS—wash- 


Fa aired. 

Beps—cleaned. 

BLaANKETS—cleaned, washed. 

Pittows—washed, beaten, or new ticks. 

FuRNACE, REGISTERS, RADIATORS—cleaned. 

Artic, GARRET Rooms, BASEMENT—cleaned 

and aired. 

Pretty heavy work, most of it, 
and difficult for the average woman 
to handle alone. That is why the 
housewife with no maid of her own, 
and unaided by electrical labor- 
savers, usually calls in outside help 
for two or three days. Sometimes 
she hires a man for a day to beat 
all of the rugs outdoors, and to 
clean out the hot air furnace. 
Many of the blankets, curtains, 
hangings and articles of winter 
clothing which are too heavy for 
her or even for the laundress to 
handle, are sent out for dry clean- 
ing or renovating. 
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ine man who sells labor-saviig 
machinery to a_ button factory 
would not dream of attempting it 
without first familiarizing hims 
with every operation involved in 
button making. So with housen 
labor-savers. To show the house- 
wife how to make the fullest use 
of her electrical equipment—and 
he has to show her, for the average 
untrained housekeeper has not yet 
acquired the experimental and sci- 
entific attitude of mind to her 
work—it is essential that the elec- 
trical man study the details of 
housecleaning. It is a far more 
complicated undertaking than the 
average man thinks. 

As a matter of fact, the domesti 
science schools are far ahead of 
the electrical man in their practical 
knowledge of the labor-saving pos- 
sibilities of electrical equipment. 
From them he can learn much 
which his own ignorance of house- 
hold work would prevent him from 
knowing and he can pass on this 
knowledge to a far wider audience 
than the schools reach. 

For example, in the matter o° 
fall housecleaning, here is what 
Miss L. Ray Balderston, instructor 
in Housewifery and Laundering, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has to say: 


“There is hardly one of the 
heavier operations of houseclean- 
ing that cannot be lightened by the 
use of electrical labor-savers. 
Sweeping floors, of course, is the 
one you think of first. But do yo. 
know all the extra labor that a 
thorough sweeping of a single room 
with a broom means? Here are 
the directions for sweeping a room: 

“1. First dust and remove or 
put under cover all small articles, 
and bric-a-brac. 

a § Dust furniture; remove 
small pieces; cover large pieces 
with dust cloths. 

“3. Shake and brush curtains 
and hangings, remove them, or pin 
in dust sheets. 

“4. Roll up small rugs and re- 
move; sweep and fold back large 
ones. 

“5. Sweep. 

“6. Return everything. 

“To sweep with as little dust as 
possible, we illustrate any of these 
three methods: slightly moistening 
the broom; sprinkling moistened 
bits of paper over the floor; or ty- 
ing a broom bag over the broom. 

“And all this is extra labor ne- 
cessitated by broom sweeping. In 
houses where the vacuum cleaner 
is used, we point out, much dust 
and dusting are eliminated. There 





Is Your Hallowe’en Window Ready to Install? 
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It's a matter of common knowledge that 
Hallowe’en will be with us on the night of 
Monday, October 31. But it is the merry 
duty of every electrical dealer to give the 
public at least several weeks’ warning. 
They will need that much time, to come in 
and find out how they can give an electrical 
Hallowe’en party. And if properly encour- 
aged every boy in the neighborhood will 
make himself an electric Jack-O’-Lantern. 
All he needs is a pumpkin, a cord with 
socket, a plug and 10-watt lamp. It is a 
simple matter for the electric shop to make 
up sets of these goblin elements and to 





offer to show every purchaser how to build 
a brilliant pumpkin grinner that will stay 
lit in the most ghostly of breezes. For the 
portable Jack-’O-Lanterns, of the type that 
may be left on the porch of one’s best girl 
immediately subsequent to the mysterious 
ringing of her doorbell, the battery flash 
lamp furnishes a fine source of radiance. 
For the grown-ups, Hallowe’en makes sea- 
sonable strings of colored lamps, papier 
maché- electric Jack-O’-Lanterns with 
fiasher plugs, dimmer sockets, black shades 
appropriately silhouetted and temporary 
wiring jobs for electric decoration of lawns. 


is less shaking of rugs and almost 
no whipping of upholstery and 
drapery. 

“So much of this heavy cleaning 
can be made easier with a vacuum 
or washing machine, that the 
housewife who really wants to can 
do it herself and so save the ex- 
pense of calling in outside help. 

“Rugs are not usually tacked 
down, but in many homes they still 
are. If there is a vacuum cleaner, 
a tacked-down rug need not be 
taken up for a thorough cleaning. 

“Wall coverings of heavy em- 
bossed paper, burlap, tapestry and 
brocade hold dust, and should be 
gone over with a vacuum cleaner. 
Special cleaning with gasoline or 
detergents will cause much work and 
unless the housewife has had much 
experience, she always runs the risk 
of irregular results, and often the 
risk of fire. 


Many Rugs Can Be Washed in the 
Washing Machine 


“Many rugs may be washed in 
the washing machine. First the 
rug should be gone over with the 
vacuum cleaner, to remove loose 
dirt; then give it a clear wash to 
remove the dirt it is not possible 
to brush out; then add soap suds 
and wash until clean. Several 
rinses will clear up the coloring 
and remove soap. It should not b> 
put through the wringer, but hung 
dripping on the line. Almost all 
kinds of small and rag rugs may 
be washed this way, but to do it by 
hand requires more strength than 
a woman possesses. Adequate 
rinsing and plenty of water are the 
essentials for good results. 

“Tapestries, wools and_ silks 
should always be cleaned with the 
vacuum cleaner, not only for dust- 
ing but also to ward off moths. 

“For cleaning the beds, if there 
are box springs, the vacuum 
cleaner gives most satisfactory re- 
sults. 

“Blankets, curtains and_ por- 
tieres, usually sent to the dry 
cleaner, can be renovated by the 
use of soap and water at home, and 
without effort if there is a wash- 
ing machine, and, even more par- 
ticularly, an ironing machine, to do 
the work. 

“Leather furniture is also easily 
cleaned and dusted with the 
vacuum cleaner. 

“Even pillows may be washed 
without removing the feathers in 
the washing machine, thus saving 
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the housewife a disagreeable morn- 
ing’s work of removing’ the 
feathers and washing them _ sep- 
arately.” 

Then there are two or three other 
pre-winter duties that the electric 
dealer can help the housewife with. 
All clothing closets, pantries and 
store rooms must be emptied, 
cleaned and thoroughly aired and 
an electric fan whirring in the 
closet for half an hour will drive 
out the dead air and leave it 
fresher than if it were left open 
for half a day. For renewing table 
tops and furniture surfaces, sand 
papering is often necessary, and 
here, too, the small motor can do 
the work. 

Winter clothes must be brought 
down, and many a sweater, serge 
dress, child’s coat or frock, ordi- 
narily sent out to the cleaner be- 
cause too difficult to handle at 
home, can be cleaned with ease in 
the washing machine. Even the 
furnace and hot air registers have 
been successfully cleaned wit the 
vacuum cleaner, and one housewife 
has actually been pleased with the 
results of trying out the cleaner 
on her window screens before put- 
ting them away for the winter! 

Finally, there is this important 
fact for the electrical dealer to re- 
member, if he wants to co-relate his 
activities with the housewife’s ac- 
tivities at this time: 


If There’s Any Wiring to Be Done, 
She Wants It Done Now! 


Housecleaning time is the period 
when the housekeeper best likes to 
have necessary rebuilding, remod- 
eling, renovating and above all re- 
wiring done. 

Closets are cleaned and again 
she is reminded of the inconveni- 
ence of dark closets. Will the elec- 
trical contractor remind her of the 
light that automatically flashes 
when the closet door is opened? 
Garrets and attic rooms are often 
visited these days, and preserve 
cupboards in the basement must 
be filled and frequently visited. 
Will the electrical contractor re- 
mind her that these usually dark 
and dusty nooks may also be made 
light and easy to visit, so that one 
doesn’t come back with the inevi- 
table dusty fingers and smudged 
face? ; 

Above all, now is the time when 
the lighting fixtures never did look 
so old and shabby in contrast with 


the bright and renovated house, 
and when the housewife says to 
herself that, really, she must get 
rid of those faded lamp shades. Is 
the electrical contractor going to 
catch her in the right mood, and 
come to her with the question, 
“Mrs. Smith, it’s housecleaning 


time. Why don’t you make a real 
job of it this year, and do what 
you’ve been wanting to do for a 
long time, chuck out those old 
lights and put in new ones that will 
do more than any other one thing 
to brighten your’ home _ this 
winter!” 





























‘Business Comes to the Man Who 


Goes After It!” 


BRUCE BARTON, in one of his Common- 
Sense Editorials in the ‘‘Red Book,” puts it 
this way: 


“The doorbell rang, and I opened the door to 
find a colored man on the step. ‘Your back fence 
needs fixing, sir,’ he said politely. ‘I am a 
carpenter, and I will put it in first-class shape 
for ——.’. He named the sum. 


“‘Now, that fence has needed fixing for a good 
long time, and many carpenters, complaining 
that things are slow, have passed my door. But 
it remained for this unknown colored man to 
elect himself to the job. 


“T gave it to him with my blessing. 


‘A few weeks earlier I had been visiting a friend 
in Buffalo, when a similar thing took place; this 
time it was a plumber who called. 


** “Flow is your hot water?’ he asked, knowing 
well enough there is always something the matter 
with everybody’s hot water. He, too, found a 
job for himself, not only in my friend’s house, 
but in half a dozen other houses along the street. 


‘“‘Workmen bewail slack times, but the colored 
carpenter who called on me, and the plumber 
who called on my friend, have all the work they 
can do. 


‘‘Business men grumble about this and that; but 
the members of the Noble Order of Go-Getters 
are wasting no time in grumbling; they are busy 
getting men and machines into motion again.”’ 
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Bernhard Blitzer— 


Working Up from Nineteen Cents 


“ Organize, then Systematize, then Deputize. 


This Is a Principle That Applies to Any Man 


in Any Business, and No One Can Make Any Great Success 


HERE is nothing on earth so 
"interesting as the story of a 

man. I have just listened to 
the recital of an experience so 
graphic, so unusual and so success- 
ful that it seems to me to carry a 
most inspiring message—one that 
ought to be passed on right now. 
The man is Bernhard Blitzer, - pres- 
ident of the Lightolier Company of 
569 Broadway, New York, and also 
president of the Association of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers. 
Mr. Blitzer is a manufacturer of 
lighting fixtures and accessories. 

Get this picture, if you can. One 
day back in 1886 there landed at 
Castle Garden, fresh from Europe, a 
young lad of nineteen. 

The youngster had grown up in his 
native town, received some educa- 
tion, learned to speak a number of 
languages, as is customary in that 
land of mingled tongues, and devel- 
oped the habit of reading. He read 
much of America, “the land where 
there is opportunity for those who 
want to work.” He read and he 
thought, until one day he left the 
linen store where he was clerk and 
came to the new world. When he 
landed in New York he had hope 
and purpose plenty in his heart, but 
money in his pocket to the value of 
just nineteen cents. And he had no 
friend this side of the Atlantic. 

The boy wandered about in New 
York and was told by one whose taik 
he understood that at a certain east 
side lodging house was a man from 
his part of the old country. He 
found this man, who offered to stake 
him to his board and bed until he 
found a way to earn his living. This 
done, the boy went out and looked 
around. He was told that the thing 
to do was to get a job in a sweat- 
shop. But he looked at some of them 
and turned down their offer of $5 


Until He Does This Thing” 
By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


a week and took himself to a pawn- 
shop, where he raised $10.10 on a 
gold ring. This, with the nineteen 
cents in his pocket, gave him a cap- 
ital of $10.29, which he invested in 
suspenders. He peddled these sus- 
penders along the Bowery and sold 
them. Then he bought more and more 
and more putting his profits each 
time into more merchandise. At the 
end of six weeks, having paid his debt 
to the hotel man and saved up some 
more capital, he bought a pushcart. 
Before long he hired a pusher for 
a dollar a day, to leave him free 
to sell his goods. He kept on ped- 
dling for nine months. 

Blitzer spoke half a dozen old- 
world tongues, but very shortly he 
saw that it was a handicap that 
he knew no English. He heard that 
there were night schools, where the 
foreigner could learn the language 
of America. He went to school and 
learned to speak and read. Then he 
read English papers, books, every- 
thing he could get hold of, and he 
persistently tried to keep away from 
those who spoke his native tongue 
and spent his leisure time with folk 
who spoke the tongue of his new 
opportunity. 


“TALK AMERICAN AND THINK 
AMERICAN” 


“Right there is the greatest 
danger,’ Mr. Blitzer said to me. 
“Success depends on the individual. 
If he would become American he 
must talk American and think Amer- 
ican as well. If in the evening he 
frequents only the coffee houses of 
his countrymen, in three or four 
years he will probably find that he 
is no farther on than when he came. 
If he is willing to make the effort, 
America is always ready and willing 
to help him. And so it is not only 
with the foreigner but with every 


young man in every field of work. 
The American people are very gen- 
erous in this matter.” 

So he read the newspaper daily in 
English, and one day he saw an 
advertisement that spoke to him. 
The Consolidated Gas Company 
wanted a man who spoke several 
foreign languages to collect bills. 

Bernhard Blitzer secured that 
job. And as he went about he 
observed that there were hundreds 
of tenements where there was gas 
in the hallways paid for by the land- 
lord, but no gas in the rooms. The 
tenants still used oil lamps and 
candles. He went to his boss and 
told him that these people should be 
using gas also. He was instructed 
to make a survey and he soon 
reported that fully 90 per cent of all 
these tenement dwellers were ready 
to use gas. The gas company jumped 
in and piped these tenements, install- 
ing prepayment meters and paid 
Blitzer a commission, both on his 
collections and on the service his 
idea had rendered. Blitzer trans- 
lated the directions for these pre- 
payment meters into all the lan- 
guages he spoke and these original 
translations of his are still in use 
on the east side. 

But Blitzer was a business man 
inside—not a bill collector. He saw 
the market for gas fixtures which 
this development was bringing. In 
two years he left the gas company 
and opened a store on the Bowery. 
Then there appeared a new imported 
mantle gaslight. He saw it and 
secured the agency for Brooklyn 
and opened a store on Bedford 
Avenue. He then set to work to in- 
terest capital in this new light, took 
in a partner and sent the partner 
across to Germany to see how gas 
mantles were made. When the 
partner returned they organized the 
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Daylight Lamp Company, moved to 
Sixth Avenue, New York, and went 
to manufacturing mantles. But this 
was stepping on the Welsbach com- 
pany’s toes. So it bought him out 
and licensed him to sell the Wels- 
bach line. Then Blitzer branched 
out again with a bigger store to sell 
and job all kinds of gas accessories. 
He bought out his partners and took 
in his older son, Moses D. Blitzer, 
and his brother-in-law, Charles A. 
Gottesman, under the name of the 
New York Gas Appliance Company. 
Later electric fixtures and other 
electrical appliances were 


step as my business has grown— 
first, organize, then systematize, 
then deputize. You cannot system- 
atize your work until you have 
organized it so that the work is 
going forward. You cannot begin to 
deputize your work and rest the 
burden of it on other shoulders until 
you have systematized it so that 
other men can carry it along your 
way. 

“This is a principle,” he continued, 
“that applies to any man in any busi- 
ness, and no one can make any great 
success until he does this thing. 


mon sense and success must follow. 
One is as necessary as the other. It 
is hard to work up in the business 
world without health, but good 
habits are just as essential, and they 
themselves make health.” 

Mr. Blitzer believes that every 
man must know his business from 
the bottom up. Each of his sons has 
begun as errand boy and worked up 
through the organization, winning 
promotion only as good work merited 
it. But this principle is carried to 
its proper conclusion, and a few 
years ago Mr. Blitzer instituted a 

profit-sharing system in 





taken on, two more sons, 
Max and Jacob H. Blitzer, 
came in, and the business 
has grown and grown. 
From the proceeds of 
the original nineteen cents 
Mr. Blitzer has added to 
his company’s holdings 
until the Lightolier assets 
now total approximately a 
million dollars. Of the 
two buildings on the cor- 
ner of Broadway and 
Prince Street, the ground 
floor of the large corner 
building is now occupied 
by the display and sales 
room of the Lightolier 
Company, as his firm is 
now called. The factory 
is located at Twenty-sixth 
Street and North River. 
These are the facts of 
the story. But the amaz- 
ing thing to me is that 
any man could come up 
unaided from peddling 
suspenders on the Bowery 











his business whereby a 
percentage of the earn- 
ings of the company are 
annually distributed 
among the employees. 

He has a deep and rev- 
erent appreciation for the 
opportunities that this 
country has brought to 
him and realizes in a way 
that the rest of us do 
not the blessing that 
America bestows upon 
every worker within her 
shores. The day he landed 
in New: York, way back 
in ’86, Mr. Blitzer applied 
for his naturalization pa- 
pers. Thence on, he has 
given heart and soul to 
the land of his adoption 
and has received a boun- 
tiful reward for his in- 
dustry and gratitude. 

Mr. Blitzer believes 
that big developments 
are soon to come in the 
fixture business and he 











to be the head of a great 
business whose salesmen 
are traveling the whole 
of the United States and 
most of Canada and South 
America as well. How did 
he ever pull himself so 
far ahead? 

I asked Mr. Blitzer, and his 
answer, mind you, is what this man 
believes is the reason that he was 
able to make these nineteen cents 
grow into millions. He said, “I have 
had one fixed policy in my effort 
from the beginning, of course—to 
work and to work hard. That goes 
without saying. I have given over 
most of the detail of the business to 
the younger men, but I still am at 
my office by eight o’clock every 
morning. It is my habit. But three 
things I have always done step by 


Here are 


BERNHARD BLITZER 
President Lightolier Company, New York City 


three of Mr. Blitzer’s favorite maxims: 


“Whatever you think you can do tomorrow—Do Today!” 

“Before you can know, you must know that you don’t know.” 
“If you want to know the value of money, try to borrow 
some.” — 


Benjamin Franklin. 


Then let him spend a little less 
money than he earns and if he is 
willing to work and work hard—a 
full American week’s work—he will 
sueceed. The opportunities are 
greater today than ever before. They 
are far greater than they were when 
I came to America, because the world 
is moving faster. There are more 
ways to succeed, more fields to work 
in, more hands outstretched ready 
to co-operate and help any eager 
worker. Back this hard work with 
good health, steady habits and com- 


is taking an active part 
in the national effort, 
inaugurated at the recent 
Fixture Market in Buf- 
falo. He believes that 
more service must be 
sold with fixtures, that 
fixtures should not be sold 
without an expert visiting the home 
and making sure that the designs 
selected are harmonious and will be 
permanently satisfying. He also 
believes that the contractor should be 
encouraged and assisted to make 
lighting equipment a source of profit 
on every job and is co-operating in 
every way to help tie him closer into 
this growing market. He believes 
that the house with old-fashioned 
fixtures now in use presents the big- 
gest opportunity in the whole big 
field today. 
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Fixture Conventions and “Fixture Market” at 


Milwaukee, Week of Jan. 30 - Feb. 4, 1922 


At a recent meeting of representa- 
tives of the National Council of Light- 
ing Fixture Manufacturers, the Fixture 
Dealers’ Association and the Glassware 
Guild, plans were laid to hold the annual 
conventions of the three organizations 
jointly in Milwaukee from Jan. 30 to 
Feb. 4, 1922. The annual “Fixture Mar- 
ket” will be held in conjunction with 
the joint convention, and arrangements 
have been completed for a local “Better 
Lighting Week” campaign to be pushed 
at the same time. 

The Milwaukee Auditorium has been 
engaged for the Market and convention, 
and the municipal authorities, who con- 
trol the building, have promised to co- 
operate with the convention committee 
in arranging for exhibits. 

A feature of the convention will be a 
pageant showing the stages in lighting 
from the flaring torches of the primitive 
ages to the most scientific and artistic 
achievements of today. 


The great Milwaukee Auditorium, 
with its eight separate auditoriums and 
halls, has an exhibition space of 104,952 
sq.ft. and a seating capacity of over 
thirteen thousand persons. 





The Complete Story of Cali- 
fornia’s Electrical Homes 


So much interest has been shown 
throughout the country in California’s 
pioneer “Electrical Homes” that the 
California Electrical Co-operative Cam- 
paign, 710 Humboldt Bank Building, 
San Francisco, has prepared a complete 
booklet explaining and summarizing the 
purposes, the organization and the re- 
sults of these experiences. It is be- 
lieved that the booklet will be a help- 
ful guide to other electrical organiza- 
tions planning to open “Electrical 
Homes” of their own. 

So far, the major results of Califor- 


























the housewife is. 








“If You Want to Shoot Turkeys 
—Go Where Turkeys Are!” 


By R. J. STRITTMATTER 


Sales Manager Apex Electrical Distributing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
It is no secret that if you want to shoot turkeys, you 
must go where the turkeys are. By the same token, 
if you want to sell the housewife, you must go where 


The man who starts out in a brand new hunting suit 
and a polished gun and quietly sits on a rail fence 
waiting all day for game to appear, may be thoroughly 
convinced by nightfall that there is no game to be had 
—but the hunter who starts out prepared to tramp the 
woods and kick up his game is the one who comes 
home with a game-filled bag. 


And so, the electrical dealer and the electrical salesman 
who today are satisfied to wait behind the counter for 
the housewife to appear, are bewailing-the fact that it 
is impossible to sell electrical appliances, or anything 
else for that matter, at the present time. 



































nia’s efforts have been five Homes, at 
Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco 
and Sacramento. The fundamental idea 
of each of these Homes, the booklet 
explains, and the idea that accounted 
for their phenomenal success from an 
electrical standpoint, was that they 
were exhibited primarily to sell the 
public the ‘“convenience-outlet” idea. 
Without the help of the real estate and 
furniture interests, of course, the plan 
would have been impossible—but an 
amazing aspect of these campaigns was 
that with each new Home the real estate 
interests were willing to pay the greater 
part of the advertising expenses, so 
marked had been the success of the idea 
from their point of view. 

Besides the admirable organization 
maintained for the conduct of each 
Home, the booklet describes in detail 
how the men on the job solved the 
problems of financing, wiring installa- 
tion, appliance installation, interior 
furnishing, exterior illumination, ad- 
vertising, and management and ex- 
hibition of the Homes. It lays parti- 
cular stress on the fact that individuals 
were not permitted to capitalize on the 
project, as, for example, by advertising 
that the electric washer installed in the 
Home was selected from their stock. 
Individual dealers, however, came gal- 
lantly to the fore in advertising the 
Home, both in their newspaper ads and 
in their display windows; for their 
newspaper ads, they were supplied with 
cuts of the advertising slogans of the 
Homes, and for their windows with 
attractive cardboard models of the 
Home. 

The booklet is liberally illustrated 
with exterior and interior views of each 
Home; with samples of the newspaper 
publicity stories gained and the adver- 
tising done; with sample folders and 
announcements distributed; and with 
wiring plans. 





Columbia Offers Study Course 
in Household Electrical 
Appliances 


One of the few opportunities for the 
systematic study of electrical house- 
hold appliances and heating devices will 
be offered at Columbia University, New 
York City, this coming winter term, in 
the physics laboratory of Teachers’ Col- 
lege. The course will be on “Household 
Mechanical Appliances,’ and will be 
given by F. F. Good. Practical exper- 
iments will be conducted on the vacuum 
cleaner, iron, toaster, immersion heater, 
sewing machine and motors. These ex- 
periments are intended to provide prac- 
tice in mechanical skill, study of the 
principles of operation, diagnosing and 
correcting troubles, and special prob- 
lems dealing with the selection and cost 
of apparatus for particular purposes. 

More than twenty men and women, 
coming from nearly as many states, at- 
tended the same course this summer, 
when it was given as part of the Colum- 
bia Summer Session work. 




















A Fixture Room in 
Tinted Tiles 


When the customer walks into 
the beautifully tiled fixture room of 
the Martin-Gibson Company in 
Detroit, his impulse to wander 
around is not interrupted by a 
single partition. Yet each twenty 
feet of space is finished in a separate 
color scheme. Tinted walls har- 
monize with the color of tile in each 
section. Mounted at equal inter- 
vals on the standard height ceiling, 
the fixtures are so wired that any 
lighting combination may be in- 
stantly: demonstrated. 
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White Stores 
Beautiful Shops Where Even the Walls Help Sell 
V HITE WALLS give a feeling of spaciousness to even 


Jj 


a small room. White walls make the entire room 
light and sunny—there’s not a dark corner in any of 
these five display rooms. Against white walls, all colors 
and woods in furniture look their best, particularly lus- 
trcus mahogany. White suggests integrity and fair deal- 
ing. And white means cleanliness; more work may be 
required to keep these walls clean, but the woman who 
buys there knows and appreciates it. 
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“A Lighting Fixture Store Within a Home” 


From the outside it is a mansion with a wide, 
hospitable porch. Inside, it is—well, it isn’t 
a home, exactly, neither is it a lighting fixture 
store—you might come nearest it by calling 
it a “lighting store within a home.” For the 
F. Bissell Company of Toledo, Ohio, instead 
of inviting Toledo’s discriminating residents 
to take a trip to the heart of the retail district 
whenever they want to buy a lamp or fixture, 
has moved its unique sales rooms to the 
residential district. There, on a main auto- 
mobile thoroughfare, they have fitted up the 
twelve rooms of this beautiful home as 
“lighting studios.”” And here come husbands, 


wives and, in fact, entire families, to select 


their lighting fixtures where they can see 
them in home surroundings. 

The big room pictured below, having orig- 
inally been a living room itself, forms an ideal 
setting for fine living room lights, while the 
spacious, yet “‘homey”’ reception hall is the 
best kind of welcome to visitors. These, like 
all the other rooms in the house, were left as 
nearly intact as possible when the place was 
being fitted up for its new purpose. Only, 
the walls were re-papered, the floors softly 
carpeted, tasteful curtains and draperies 
hung, and handsome low book-cases built 
around the rooms to show the smaller shades 
and novelties. 


































A Field Without Limits— 
Lighting Sales in Your 
Community 


The lighting fixture field in any 
community may have limits, but if 
so the line hasn’t been discovered yet. 
Here is what the Burdorf Company 
of Louisville, Ky., found out, when it 
actually tabulated the possibilities of 
its field—the list gives a summary of 
the illuminating equipment it han- 
dles, and appears on every letterhead 
of the company. Note the many dif- 
ferent kinds of lighting required, for 
example, in the church and theatre— 
two jobs which may well be regarded 
as prizes: 


LIGHTING FIXTURES FOR 


Residences Hotels 
Apartment Office buildings 

buildings Schools and 
Clubs colleges 


SPECIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT AND 
REFLECTORS FOR LIGHTING 


Banks and counting 
rooms 
Screen counters 
Check desks 
Flat top desks 


Bookkeepers 
_ _ desks 
Filing cabinets 











Items of Experience | 
in the 
Installation of Lighting Systems 
and Some Good Advice in 
Lighting Practice 
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A «Tassel Plug” for Overhead 


Connections 





Churches 
Altar 
Arch 
Cornice 
Cove 


Hospitals 
Floor lights 
Bed lights 


Stores 
General lighting: 
direct, indirect, 
semi-indirect 
Window 


Theatres 
Foot lights 
Proscenium 
Strip lights 


Art Galleries 
Art Studios 


Libraries 
Stack lighting 


Miscellaneous 
Tennis courts 
Bowling alleys 
Billiard tables 


Bronze and iron 


standards 


Ceiling diffusers 
Pulpit 
Sanctuary 


Operating table 
Ward lights 


Rug racks 

Show and wall 
case 

Day light rooms 


Spot and flood 
lights 


Industrial light- 


ing’ 
Flood lighting 





From Candle to Electric Bulb—Buffalo Window 


Tells Story of Home Lighting 


EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


The story of the development of home light- 
ing has often been told, but a new and de- 
lightful setting for it was designed by the 
Howell Electric Company of Buffalo, in its 
window display during the recent fixture 
convention in that city. Four little com- 
partments were arranged in the window. 
The first (captioned 1621) contained a 
candle, the second (1721) an oil lamp, the 





third (1821) a gas lamp, and the fourth 
(1921) an electric bulb—all lighted. Kew- 
pies, quaintly dressed, turned their funny 
little noses up at all except the electric 
bulb. Not a little of the charm of the 
window was due to the artistry of the ar- 
rangement and the restrained use of colors, 
all of which were in delicate pastel shades 
of pink, blue and lavender. 
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When every home has a wired 
dining table and convenience outlets, 
dangling cord decorations on the 
lighting fixtures will be no more— 
but as long as that millennium has 
not yet arrived, there is the need of 
making overhead connections as easy 
and attractive as possible. The new 
tassel plug of Robert J. Ward & 
Company of Philadelphia, is one 
more step in this direction. It is 
made of cast brass, shaped like a 
graceful tassel, into the bottom of 
which is plugged the connection for 
percolator, toaster, or lamp. It is 
designed for use on any ceiling fix- 
ture or chandelier—and will be par- 
ticularly appreciated by the little 
woman who has to climb on a chair 
whenever she wants to connect or dis- 
connect her electric “labor-savers.” 





Dealer Who Sells Infringing 
Article Is Liable 


Sometimes it happens that a dealer 
has innocently stocked an article 
which infringes a patent granted to 
some other manufacturer. The dealer, 
having purchased and paid for the 
infringing device feels that he is at 
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liberty to sell it, because he is not the 
manufacturer. He argues: “I didn’t 
make this. I bought it and paid for 
it. I have the right to sell it.” 

“Such an attitude on the part of 
the dealer,” explained H. L. Dodson, 
Chicago attorney before the recent 
Detroit meeting of the fixture 
associations, “is founded on a lack of 
knowledge that a patent conveys 
three separable and distinct rights. 
The right to make. The right to sell. 
And the right to use. 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States in a certain case, commenting 
on this situation, holds that a 
recovery against a manufacturer is 
no bar to recovery against a dealer. 
And that a recovery against a dealer 
does not prevent the owner of the 
patent from pursuing an infringe- 
ment against the manufacturer. To 
use the language of the Court: 

“The patent has a continuing right, 
and the infringing device may be pur- 
sued into the hands of the user until 
it is delivered up and destroyed, or its 
use restrained by injunction. 

“That is the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and there is no going 
back of its declarations of the law. 
Neither is it wise to hope that the 
expiration of the patent is going to 
release the infringing structure from 
the domain of the patent. In a 
recent case where the patent expired 
before the trial of the case, the 
lawyer for the defendant urged the 
court to dismiss the bill because the 
patent had expired, claiming that 





When You Light a Library 


at 
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Here’s the way the lighting of the book- 
shelves has been handled in the living 
room of a simple home in the Westchester 
County suburban section of New York. 
The bookshelves occupy one side of the 
room and at convenient heights receptacles 
are brought out. Into these can be plugged 


8 ft. portable cords ending in lamp sockets 
equipped with wire guards. The sockets, 
handles and wire guards are all painted 
dull black with vermillion trimmings, to 


harmonize with the interior decorations of 
the room. Retractile reels carrying silk- 
cord ‘‘trouble lamps” will also shortly be on 
the market for library use in this way. 





therefore the Court could not issue 
an injunction. And the Court said 
from the bench: 

“Do you mean to say to me that I 
cannot by injunction, restrain you from 
disposing of these things which you 
have unlawfully gained? I have that 
power!” 

And he proceeded from the bench 
to issue an injunction perpetually and 
forever restraining that manufac- 
turer from disposing of this design 
which he had unlawfully made. 





“Milwaukee’s'“Better Lighting Week” Jan. 30 - Feb. 4 
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FIx<TURES 


BUFFALO ‘LIGHTING BUSINESS 
1921 =s1,250,000 








During the week of the three fixture con- 
ventions in Milwaukee, Jan. 30 to Feb, 4, 
1922, local electrical and lighting interests 
will stage, with the assistance of the visit- 
ors, America’s first ‘‘Better Lighting Week.” 
To make the occasion a regular “blaze of 
glory” the railroads, the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the entire citizenry 
are assisting. The railroads and the Cham- 


ber of Commerce are advertising ‘‘Better 
Lighting Week” extensively throughout the 
country. 

The sketch suggests a plan of local orga- 
nization for a ‘Better Lighting Week’ in 
any city, based upon the “Better Lighting 
Week” proposed for Buffalo during the 1921 
Fixture Market, and afterward abandoned. 
Start the ball rolling in your town now! 


“Neither does the law hold, as is 
frequently believed, that the amount 
recoverable is limited to the amount 
of profit realized by the sale of the 
infringing structure. The United 
States statutes of Feb. 4, 1887, pro- 
vide a penalty of $250 for unlawful 
manufacture, sale, or even exposing 
for sale, of a design covered by a 
patent, without the knowledge or 
license of the owner. And the 
United States courts have frequently 
granted judgments in such cases, in 
one instance a judgment of $250 and 
costs, where the sales had amounted 
to only 75 cents. 





Fixture Prospects in the 
Daily News 


“How closely do you read your 
daily paper?” asks C. H. Hofrichter 
in Lighting Rays, the weekly 
bulletin of the Council of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers. 

“Apparently an irrelevant ques- 
tion. But it isn’t. The news which 
really shows the tendency of the 
times are not the big scare headlines 
about tumbling prices, etc. Take 
any daily newspaper and notice the 
small paragraphs. Aren’t the head- 
lines suggestive of so many fixture 
prospects?” 

“Directors Seek $100,000 to Rebuild 

Home for Aged.” 

“Deaconesses Raise $65,000 for 
Community House, $133,000 to 
Be Raised.” 

“County Auditor Urges New Home 


to Be Tax-Free; Says State 
Should Lend Money to House 
Builders.” 


“Shops Reopen Today, 900 Men 


“Fremont Plant Opens, Others In- 

crease Forces.” 

“Just one day’s news from one 
newspaper—and not a trade publica- 
tion at that. Plants reopening— 
business increasing—building start- 
ing. And all this means more money 
available—more fixtures to be sold, 
more profits for you and for me if 
we go after them. 

“Even the newspaper’s ‘Woman’s 
Magazine’ section fairly oozes en- 


couragement in its answers to 
correspondents thusly, Seeks Ideas 
to Decorate Home Right. It is im- 


possible to tell one how to decorate 
a room without seeing it. I would 
advise you to walk through the 
furniture stores, most of which have 
little rooms furnished consistently as 
to wall paper, rugs, drapes and light- 
ing fixtures, etc. 

“Are we as ready for business 


as 
business is for us?” 
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F — Dealers Pass Resolu- 
tion Urging Standard 
Plugs on Portables 








A resolution calling upon the 
makers of portable lamps to equip 
all such lamps with separable plugs 
of the standard parallel-blade type, 
was passed unanimously by the 
Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of 
America, during its convention. at 
Buffalo in February. 

Much confusion has been caused 
by manufacturers providing such 
lamps with non-standard plugs, or 
with non-separable Edison - type 
plugs. It was explained that both 
Chicago and New York City now 
prohibit the installation of the open- 
contact Edison-screw type of recep- 
tacle within 30 in. of the floor, as a 
protection to children who are likely 
to stick coins or pins into such 
receptacles, and receive shocks or 
burns. Only protected-contact recep- 
tacles of the slotted type are allowed 
near the floor line. 

The standard plug with parallel 
blades indorsed by the fixture- 
dealers’ association is now made by 
thirteen competing manufacturers, 
and has already been adopted by 
more than 200 different manufac- 
turers of leading household appliance 
lines. 





Benefits that a Strong Fixture 
Dealers’ Society Can Bring 
to the Business 


By J. L. WOLF 


Secretary Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society 
of America 


UST as soon as the Lighting Fix- 

ture Dealers’ Society enrolls a ma- 
jority of the representative and pro- 
gressive dealers of the country it 
will have the power and resources to 
put into effect many reforms of 
abuses and of unprofitable trade cus- 
toms and also to initiate several im- 
portant future developments. These 
indirect benefits which dealers will 
receive from membership in the so- 
ciety will also bring definite financial 
gains to all dealers in lighting fix- 
tures. 

One of these objectives is the co- 
ordination of annual changes in the 


styles of lighting fixtures, an inno- — 


vation which has already been in- 
augurated by means of the 1920 Fix- 
ture Market. This year’s “style 
show” (for the Fixture Market in 
February can well be called that, 
will sell to the dealer the advantages 
of yearly changes in style. 


Larger Allowances for Lighting 
Fixtures 


As we gain in membership it is 
planned to reach the public and pos- 
sibly even to advertise extensively 
in the national popular mediums, 
such as the Saturday Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, House and Garden, etc., in 
conjunction with the National Coun- 
cil of Lighting Fixture Manufactur- 
ers. This advertising will bring be- 
fore the buying public the idea of 
changing fixtures to correspond to 
changes in furniture and decorations. 

The second objective has equal 


possibilities. This is the matter of 
education of builders, architects and 
owners by dealers, in conjunction 
with the manufacturers’ council, 
bringing to the attention of every 
home builder, contractor and archi- 
tect the necessity of larger allow- 
ances for lighting fixtures. Our 
campaign will show the public how a 
larger percentage of allowance for 
lighting fixtures will bring benefits 
to the home owner in manifold in- 
creased beauty, service and con- 
venience. 

Such publicity should also double 
the natural demand for our wares 
within a five-year period. 

Both of these campaigns are large 
undertakings—the cost is large—the 
returns large. They can succeed in 
full measure only when the lighting 
fixture dealers of this country realize 
that “in organization there is both 
strength and profit.” 





Hail to This Latest Type of Lamp With Which 
the Guest is Lit! 


When guests arrive, you wish for light 


To brighten up the scene. 


Now, with the common type of lamp— 


(You gather what we mean)— 


The watts proceed along your wires 


When you have touched your switch, 


And inecandess the filaments 
Of all your mazdas, which 


Is really quite the simplest way 
To do the lighting up. 

But here’s the latest form of bulb 
Which holds about a cup 


Of—let us not offend the Drys 
With nectar-nomenclature. 
But anyway, this bulb uncorks. 
The rest is human nature. 


A mazda merely lights the room,— 
So, does it seem unfit 

To hail this newer type of lamp 
With which the guest is lit? 
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When the School Bell Calls 


A Milhon Radio Prospects 


With the September opening of public and private high schools 
and preparatory schools in the United States, more than a million 
American boys will strap up their books and answer the “‘first 
bell.’”” Every one of these boys is a present or prospective radio 


equipment owner. 


This article outlines some of the ways in 


which the electric shop can help these experiment enthusiasts to 


OR a million high school boys 
fe: the United States, September 
marks the end of their summer 
vacation. Swimming, canoeing, fish- 
ing and the vacation jobs in drug 
stores, groceries and Dad’s office 
are laid aside—and not altogether 
unwillingly. School is a more in- 
teresting institution than it used 
to be. Instructors are more sym- 
pathetic and things are taught in 
fascinating ways that were un- 
thought of a dozen years ago. 
This is particularly true of the 
science laboratories. Elements of 
electricity and physics are made 
mentally appetizing by the use of 
modern apparatus and the oppor- 
tunity for the student to use 
switchboards and generators and 
meters himself. And if this sort of 
thing interests the high school boy 


fit up their home stations. 


between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. it will 
absorb him at home. 

But since his first basic ideas of 
voltage and wave length are gained 
at school] it is logical for the elec- 
trical dealer to think of the school 
environment as the initial point of 
acquaintance with his future radio 
customers. 


How the Electrical Dealer Can 
Help the School 


Often the local electrical dealer 
can give the high school physics 
department real service. In any 
case he should get acquainted with 
the instruction staff giving elec- 
trical subjects at the school and 
offer the use of apparatus for dem- 
onstrations. Very often such an 
opening can be followed up by giv- 
ing a lecture—demonstration on 


wireless, with the dealer’s own ap- 
paratus set up and operated before 
the class. In the smaller towns the 
electrical dealer can supply a dem- 
onstration outfit far superior to 
that which the local school board 
considers necessary. 

Another good point of contact 
for the dealer which will stimulate 
plenty of healthy interest in radio 
work can be established by a prize 
essay contest. The dealer may of- 
fer as prizes various radio instru- 
ments suitable to amateur use, in- 
viting every school student to 
compete. 

The subjects should be so chosen 
as to encourage some outside study, 
such, for example, as “What Con- 
stitutes the Best Equipment for the 
Average Amateur Radio Stations?” 
Catalogs can be distributed to help 
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| You Can Interest Their 
| ' 
Parents, Too! 


| R4pIO appeals to grown- 
| ups too. Every day more 
| electrical dealers are realizing 
| that the radio telephone has 
tremendous sales possibilities 
—possibilities that one dealer 
compares to those of the 
piano and phonograph. 
Many dealers find that 
professional men as a class are 
easily interested in radio tel- 
ephony. “It has a special 
appeal for doctors,” explains 
a Brooklyn, N. Y., store man- 
ager. “That is probably 
because they are familiar 
with the use of electricity in 
the X-Ray and the thera- 
| peutic machines. Anyway, 
we've fitted up several receiv- 
ing stations for them.”’ 























the students gain a knowledge of 
modern equipment, and where it 
seems desirable, books and maga- 
zines can be loaned. 


Boosting the Radio Club Idea— 
Start It, If Necessary! 


If there’s a Radio Club in your 
nearest high school you owe it to 
yourself to get acquainted. If 
there isn’t start one! On Club 
Nights, when all the devoted mem- 
bers are wearing receiver calouses 
on either ear, give them a Victrola 
concert through your own sending 
set. Perhaps you can work up 
a little team work with a neigh- 
boring music store, whereby the 
newest phonograph records are 
presented to the eager ears of the 
club members. Special demonstra- 
tion lectures for the Radio Club 
can be held in your shop, making 
clear the uses and advantages of 
different types of sending and re- 
ceiving instruments. 


Don’t Overlook the School 
Publication 


The school publication is an- 
other contact point for the dealer. 
In addition to advertising in it, he 
may stimulate radio interest by of- 
fering to help the editorial staff 
prepare a series of radio articles 
for the paper, giving real assist- 
ance on illustrations and technical 
data. 

This million strong market for 
wireless goods is an important 





thing. Right now the buying ca- 
pacity per unit is appreciable—and 
each of the radio buyers of today 
is a home equipment buyer of to- 
morrow. The immediate returns 
from going after this business 
more than justify the effort in- 
volved. And the profits in future 
good-will serve as an extra divi- 
dend of no mean proportions. Your 
high school boy is worth knowing 
well. 





Hiring 1,000 Washing- 
Machine “Salesmen” 
on 5 Per Cent 
Commission 


The sellers of appliances who are 
achieving the greatest successes 
these days are the ones who are using 
the most ingenuity to uncover pros- 
pects. 

A plan, as novel as it is prov- 
ing successful, is being introduced 
throughout New Jersey by the Krich 
Light Company of Newark, state 
distributors for the ABC Electric 
Laundress. 

In addition to some sixty ABC 
appliance dealers, this distributor 
serves approximately 1,500 dealers 
who are either electrical contractor- 
dealers, hardware stores or house 
furnishing stores. To these dealers 
a general electrical and lighting line 
is sold. 




















These signs have been put up on 1,000 


stores in New Jersey inviting inquiries 

about washing machines. Prospects’ names 

are referred to the nearest co-operating 
washing-machine dealer 


The plan is to get the hundreds 
of these latter dealers to act as “sales- 
men” for the sixty ABC dealers 
who have the washers and ironers 
on their floors and are equipped to 
demonstrate and sell them. 

Being closely acquainted with 
their trade, these miscellaneous deal- 
ers often are in a position to locate 
washer or ironer prospects and to 
perform the preliminaries. 

So a permanent outdoor display 
sign featuring the ABC Electric 
Laundress is being put up in one 
thousand of such stores. Each store 
is also given a complete assortment 
of ABC literature together with 
postcards, addressed to the Krich 
Light Company, on which to report 
the prospects. 

These postcards, as received, are 
referred to the regular A BC dealer 
concerned, who, if a sale is made, 
pays 5 per cent commission to the 
dealer who supplied the lead. 

The plan is proving popular with 
all parties to it. The dealers who 
supply the leads are well repaid be- 
cause they have no investment in 
stock. The ABC dealers are glad 
to pay 5 per cent on sales because 
there is no cheaper or better way 
to locate prospects, and they appre- 
ciate the value of having so many 
other stores on their sales force, 
and on the lookout for prospects that 
the ABC dealers would never learn 
of until someone else had sold them. 





Co-operate With the Radio 
Clubs 


When the Hughes Electrical 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y., re- 
cently established its wireless tele- 
phone and telegraph department for 
the service of amateurs, the pres- 
ident of the Syracuse Amateur 
Radio Club had the announcement 
of the event sent out one night. 
About fifty amateur wireless tele- 
phone experimenters in the city re- 
ceived the message. Opportunities 
for similar co-operation are afforded 
wherever there are radio amateurs 
and radio dealers. for mutual help- 
fulness is essential to both. 





Does the Hen Stop 
Scratching? 


Does the hen stop scratching when 
the worms are scarce? Does the live 
salesman stop going after business be- 
cause the orders in the morning mail 
are few? The population of this re- 
public is still 110,000,000 of the in- 
dividually richest people on earth 
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Paint— 


The Second Oldest Advertising Medium 


Some Suggestions on the Uses of Painted 
Signs and Bulletins to Carry the Brief 
Business Messages of the Electrical Dealer 


HE OLDEST ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, next to those circu- 
lated by word of mouth, were 
cut with a chisel upon stone. This 
method of advertising is now sel- 
dom used except by those who 
naively flaunt their virtues in 
carved inscriptions beginning, 
“Here lies »’ which, by the way, 
seems to carry the idea of Truth 
in Advertising to an extreme. 

Paint is the second oldest adver- 
tising medium — older than the 
alphabet. It has had more vicissi- 
tudes, it has deserved more credit 
and merited more anathema, than 
anything since original sin. 

In considering paint—and right 
here it may be explained that 
“paint” is the technical term for 
any sort of painted sign or bulle- 
tin—we must first put from our 
mind all thought of competition be- 
tween advertising media. This is 
a point we particularly emphasize 
because nineteen out of every 
twenty. men, when you mention one 
form of advertising, immediately 
ask whether that medium is better 
than some other. The question, “Is 
paint better advertising than news- 
paper space?” is as bootless as to 
ask whether a left hand or a right 
foot is more necessary to a pu- 
gilist. Hands and feet are not used 
for the same purpose under Mar- 
quis of Queensbury rules, nor are 
the different forms of advertising 
designed for identical service. 


Different Media to Different Ends 


To get right down to the nubbin 
of advertising, we may as well s‘ate 
at the start that it is really rather 
a complex problem. In some cases 
you want the public to read an ad 
and come right in and buy. In some 
cases you must go through quite 
an educational process before the 
public will realize that there is anv 





By FRANK B. RAE, JR. 


advantage in buying. In some cases 
you want to keep pounding an idea 
or a name into the popular con- 
sciousness so that when buying 
time comes they will choose your 
product or your store instead of the 
other fellow’s. 

Paint, generally speaking, is best 
adapted to the last purpose—that 
of pounding home the name of a 
product or a firm, and for getting 
across a short message to a limited 
community. 

Thus the neighborhood sign is a 
particularly effective use of paint. 
Within the boundaries of your 
natural trading district, you can 
make yourself pre-eminent by a few 
carefully placed and simply worded 
signs. If you’ll take a map and 
draw a circle with your store as a 
centre and extending about as far 
as people naturally will travel to 
trade with vou, you'll find that with- 
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We Repair HouseHoLp 
Evectricat APPLIANCES RIGHT 
Just Prone Epoy 13514 
Emercency ELECTRICAL SERVICE, 


Here is a sign that is just right in every 
one of the four essential points: brevity ; 
neat and substantial workmanship; power 
of attraction, and good location. It is so 
located that everyone in the neighborhood 
passes it from once to a dozen times a day. 
Such signs pay. 





in that circle are three to six loca- 
tions where good signs will dom- 
inate the district. If those signs 
are so worded as to appeal to a 
common and continuous want, the 
returns will be profitable. 


Advertising a Repair Service 


The simple sign here illustrated 
makes this point plain. Here is a 
neighborhood shop advertising its 
repair service — which everybody 
has occasion some time to require. 
The sign is so located that every- 
one in the neighborhood passes it 
from once to a dozen times a day. 
Folk are bound to see the sign be- 
cause it is placed where they can’t 
reasonably avoid it; they’re bound 
to get the message because it’s sim- 
ply worded; they’re bound to want 
the service advertised sooner or 
later. Such signs pay. 

Another and very ancient form 
of sign advertising is to make spe- 
cial announcements in paint on your 
own buliding. There is a feeling 
among some dealers that such signs 
are undignified, that they smell too 
strongly of the phony fire sale or 
fly-by-night liquidations. 

Not necessarily. 

Merchandising men are beginning 
to appreciate that one’s standing in 
public esteem depends less upon 
what you do than upon the way you 
do it. and also that under present 
conditions of business nobody can 
afford to let false pride or affected 
dignity stand in the way of sales- 
manship. Admittedly, it is undig- 
nified to blazon a store front with 
lurid exaggerations, misleading 
promises and the hokus-pokus of the 
circus side show, but that should 
not. restrain us from telling the 
world when we have some esvecially 
interesting commercial message. 

The Fitch Electric Company, of 
Cleveland, shows how a very few 
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COTTAGE IRONER 


A PERFECT IRONING MACH 


























Admittedly, it is undignified to blazon a 
store front with lurid exaggerations and 
misleading promises, but that should not 
restrain us from telling the world when we 


have some especially interesting commercial 
message. A dignified sign like that shown 
above can offend no one, and is an excel- 
lent example of legitimate advertising. 





dollars’ worth of paint can be uti- 
lized on the store front effectively 
and within the bounds of business 
ethics. Located on a corner which 
gives the building a considerable 
prominence, Fitch uses an other- 
wise unprofitable wall to drag pur- 
chasers to his doors. He uses a 
neat sign, words it conservatively, 
doesn’t spread it too broadly over 
the face of his building—and makes 
it pay. 

Maybe it isn’t wholly dignified, 
but who cares? The Episcopal 
bishop wore a red necktie but we 
are not aware that it interfered 
with his righteousness; on the con- 
trary, it brought him closer to the 





At the show or county fair, it’s the booth 
with the brilliant lights and the best and 
biggest sign that gets ahead in the competi- 
tion for attention. And that’s where paint 


people. If the good bishop had 
worn a checker-board suit, we might 
have questioned his piety; sim- 
ilarly, if Fitch had erected a typical 
bankrupt-sale sign, we might ques- 
tion his ethics or even his honesty. 
But there’s a difference between 
laying aside dignity and becoming 
undignified. We think that Fitch’s 
sign is an excellent example of just 
how far it is safe to go. 

To our mind, there can be no 
question of the advertising value 
of paint as utilized in the above ex- 
amples, but when one attempts to 
cover a broad territory with painted 
bulletins the problem becomes one 
which requires a good deal of 








straight thinking. The nature of 
the advertising message, the loca- 
tions of the boards, the design and 
color of the displays, even the work- 
manship of the signs—these are all 
vital factors. 


Things You Cannot Do 


There are a number of things 
you can’t do with painted bulletins. 
You cannot tell a long story; your 
message must be brief, clear, and 
obvious at a glance. And you can- 
not, very often, get immediate re- 
sults; people who read signs are 
going about their own business and 
cannot be expected to be instantly 
turned aside. 

With everything else in your 
favor, poor location is fatal. You 
might think that locations can be 
picked out on a map. They can’t. 
If a location is too high, it is lost. 
If it is constantly being hid by 
traffic or parked autos it loses half 
or more of its value. We have seen 
locations picked in Winter that were 
practically killed in summer by 
dense foliage. 

The fact that a location is on a 
main traveled car line may be in 
its favor or against it, depending 
upon who rides in the cars and how 
tightly they are packed in during 
the rush hours. ‘Automobile loca- 
tions,” as they are sometimes called, 
may be no good at all, for if they 
are on a stretch of fine straight 
road the cars run too fast for read- 
ing, and if they are on very bad 
road the autoist and his friends are 
too busy cursing the street com- 
missioners to care much about vou 
or your wares. Locations must be 








gets its inning. The sign, “Lighten the 
Labor of the Home,” which the Mohawk 
company placed under its name in the 
booth shown above, suggests that paint 


had more to do with gaining fame for the 
slogan than any other one factor. The 
picture at the right shows that paint can 
attract crowds on the street, too. 
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studied from many angles and 
many viewpoints. The only safe 
guide is, pick ’em yourself. 


Simplicity—In Design, Wording 
and Color 


Probably the hardest thing for 
the inexperienced paint buyer is 
to keep his boards simple—in de- 
sign, wording and color. Here is 
where the slogan, if it’s apt and 
clear, is the best sort of advertis- 
ing. “John Smith Electric 
Cleaners, Washers, Ironers—Halve 
Your Housework,” tells about as 
long a story as the average hurry- 
ing passer-by will read from a bul- 
letin board. And this same prin- 
ciple applies to the layout of the 
design and the use of color. An 
involved design, a complicated 
color scheme, require time to ab- 
sorb. Sign boards are read, if at 
all, in a single glance. No matter 
how good an ad may be, if it isn’t 
readable and comprehensible in that 
one glance, it is not good bulletin 
advertising. 

The last factor in painted ad- 
vertising success is the workman- 
ship of the individual sign. Most 
bulletins are in charge of competent 
organizations which employ skilled 
men and put up good jobs if you 
let them. The danger is either that 
the man who pays the bill is not 
strict enough or else he is finicky. 
Let us warn the reader against both 
extremes. Be sure that the original 
design for your board is as you 
want it; insist that the painter 
carries out the design accurately 
and matches his colors carefully; 
then let him alone. Painters are 
human. If you do not supervise 
them at all they may do a sloppv 
job; if you “rag” and “ride” them 
they will do even worse; but if vou 
have a clear understanding at the 
start, and then make it your busi- 
ness to see that this understanding 
is carried out faithfully, you will 
get boards that measure up to your 
specifications. 


Judge Each Kind of Advertising 
on Its Merits 


Whether an electrical dealer 
should use paint in preference to 
newspaper space or circular letters 
or any other medium of advertis- 
ing, depends entirely upon circum- 
stances. It’s a good deal the same 
as a woman asking whether a 
washer or ironer or electric cleaner 
is the best appliance to buy. Judge 
each kind of advertising upon its 





merits. Judge it by the work you 
want it to do for you. There is 
only one thing to remember about 
paint, and that is—it is cheaper 
than most people think and there- 
fore should be used more by the 
electrical trade. 





Washington Suburbanite 
Wants «Service of 
Accurate Time” 


In a letter to the Washington (D. 
C.) Herald, a suburban subscriber 
signing his letter “W. L. 8S.” heartily 
endorses the plan to serve every 
lighting customer with standard 
time by dipping the lights. 

“It was with great interest,” writes 
the commuter, “that I read your 
article in the morning issue of The 
Herald, suggestive of the use of elec- 
tric lighting circuits to furnish the 
correct time each evening at 8 
o’clock by the momentary dimming 
of the lights. 

“To a suburbanite living beyond 
the rural free delivery zone, but for- 
tunately having electric lights fur- 
nished by the Potomac Electric 


Power Company, the idea is as ap- 
pealing as pertinent. Think of being 
able to conveniently obtain the cor- 
rect time each evening; of knowing 
whether you are going to make that 
morning car to work or not; and 
being able to use to the full the 
twenty minutes between trips on the 
way home for that shopping or mar- 
keting, that has to be done each day. 

“The idea is so novel and striking 
and certainly so close to the every- 
day affairs of all people, aside from 
the humble suburbanite, that public 
demand would assuredly force its 
adoption at least in this city, if not 
throughout the country, if only the 
public were made well enough ac- 
quainted with it. 

“Won’t you do what you can to- 
ward getting such a vital matter as 
the daily giving out of correct time 
before the people, and help secure 
its adoption by the local power com- 
pany, through the columns of your 
paper? Surely, it’s worthy of an 
editorial. 

“Everyone whose attention I called 
to your article is highly in favor of 
such a time signal.” 





Put on a “Better Window Lighting’ Display—Make Your 
Fellow-Merchants Your Customers 
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Mr.MERCHANT  : 
BRIGHT. 
BRILLIANT WINDOWS 

MEAN 


BIGGER.BETTER BUSINE 
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If the electrical store, with its brilliantry 
lighted windows, is literally the ‘brightest 
spot in town” at night, that in itself is a 
big inducement to other merchants to follow 
the electrical dealer’s lead. But why not 
ask them directly, once in a while, to come 
and find out how it’s done? Put an invi- 
tation to other merchants in your window ; 





\ 4 NOTICE 
HOW BRIGHTLY LIGHTED 


OUR SHOW WINDOWS ARE? 


show them the reflectors, daylight lamps 
and color filters that will make their win- 
dows as brilliant as your own. Make the 
other merchants your customers, in other 
words. A window that successfully carried 
out this idea is shown above—designed by 
E. D. O’Dea of McCarthy Brothers & Ford, 
Buffalo. 
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The Electrical Contractor-Dealer Versus 
the Non-Electrical Dealer 


Recognizing their inability or unfitness to give proper “service” on electrical appliances, the 
non-electrical merchants will abandon their electrical departments, leaving the appliance 


market practically in its entirety to electrical channels. 


But to cash in on this appliance 


opportunity for the contractor-dealer will require hard work, careful analysis and patience 


By W. E. ROBERTSON 


Robertson-Cataract Electric Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


is that a shoemaker should stick 

to his last, a tailor to his goose, 
a pharmacist to his mortar and pestle, 
and by analogy an electrician should 
stick to his code. 

For a great many years electrical in- 
stallations of all kinds were put in by 
electrical contractors, and but rarely 
we see a hardware merchant, a plumber 
or a carpenter doing electrical work. 
The field belonged to the men trained 
in the electrical knowledge needed to 
occupy it properly, and all branches of 
the trade recognized that this was so. 

With the increasing use of electricity 
for lighting and power purposes the 
attention of manufacturers and the in- 
ventive genius of engineers and elec- 
tricians have been directed to the pro- 
duction of labor-saving and convenience 


Ts PHILOSOPHY of experience 





A Conglomeration of Non- 
Electrical Distributors 


A tremendous market for electrical 
devices has been .created and a pro- 
ductive capacity for their manufacture 
established which has outgrown the 
capacity of the electrical channels of 
distribution in reaching the consumer. 
The result has been that department 
stores, hardware stores, drug stores, 
furniture stores and plumbing estab- 
lishments,— as well as a miscellaneous 
conglomeration of stores wide in vari- 
ety but insignificant as to total num- 
bers,—have been induced by the manu- 
facturers and jobbing distributors to 
supply this need. 











devices of all kinds, and by. concerted 
efforts, through such instrumentalities 
as the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation and associations of groups of 
manufacturers in publicity campaigns, 
coupled with a shortage of labor and 
domestic help, a tremendous market for 
these devices has been created and a 
productive capacity for their manufac- 
ture established which has outgrown 
the capacity of the electrical channels 
of distribution to reach the consumer. 





*An address delivered at the convention 
of the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers, Lafayette Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 21. 


The result has been that department 
stores, hardware stores, drug stores, 
furniture stores and plumbing estab- 
lishments, as well as a miscellaneous 
conglomeration of stores, wide in 
variety but insignificant as to total 
numbers, have been induced by the 
manufacturers and jobbing distributors 
to supply this need. The question has 
thus arisen whether or not these non- 
electrical channels will in the end prove 
to be the most satisfactory to use in 
bringing the products of the factories 
to the consumer. As a rule the non- 
electrical outlets are well financed, ably 
managed and have behind them the ex- 
perience of years in turnover, delivery, 
display, advertising, selling, etc., while 
the electrical channel, for retail dis- 
tribution in particular, is seriously 
handicapped by a lack of capital, a 
lack of experience in management, a 
lack of knowledge of turnover, adver- 
tising and selling. 


Electrical Goods Require Servicing 


Offhand, it would appear that exist- 
ing and well-established channels of 
distribution other than electrical offer 
the most attractive field for cultivation 
on the part of both manufacturers and 
jobber distributers of electrical devices, 
because to the unthinking it appears 
much simpler to induce a_ successful 
merchant in some other line to estab- 
lish an electrical department than to 
develop an electrical contractor or 
salesman into a first-class merchant. 

This would undoubtedly be so, except 
for one unescapable factor. The mer- 
chandise ordinarily sold by the depart- 
ment store, the hardware store, the fur- 
niture store, the drug store and similar 
stores require no servicing, while almost 
every labor-saving and convenience elec- 
trical appliance requires servicing within 
a short time after it is put into use, 
and indeed from the beginning if it is 
improperly used or if it is used on a 
circuit for which it is not adapted. 

All motor-driven devices sooner or 
later wear out in some part or another. 
Because of their first cost they cannot 
be thrown away and new ones bought, 
and they should be repaired. Most non- 
motor-driven devices in time require 
rew contact points, new cords, new ele- 
ments or new plugs, and because of 


_belong to the union. 


their initial cost and the value of the 
salvage, repairing is well justified. 
This means that the servicing of ap- 
pliances is as necessary to their use 
as is the first sale, and a service sta- 
tion or repair shop must be maintained 
in order to keep a customer satisfied. 
The maintenance of a service or repair 
department is so foreign to the con- 
duct of an ordinary merchandising busi- 
ness and introduces such an element of 
discord that it is only a matter of time 
when department and other stores will 
abandon the sale of appliances, espe- 
cially motor-driven ones. 


The Service Station and the Merchant’s 
Store 


A department store is nothing more 
or less than an aggregation of small 
individual stores. It is true that a 





The Appliance Repair Shop 


The appliance repair department in 
connection with an ordinary mercan- 
tile establishment will take up more 
time of the manager and department 
heads than any other department in 
the business, and it will give rise to 
more complaints for a minimum of 
sales than any other department. The 
simplest way to get rid of this irritating 
department is to close it up, and sooner 
or later I believe this will be the decision 
of nearly all mercantile establishments 
that have put in an electrical appliance 
department. 











jeweler must have a watch-repair de- 
partment in connection with his estab- 
lishment. It usually occupies a small 
space at the end of a counter near a 
window; there is no noise or dirt con- 
nected with it, very little space is re- 
quired, and the man in charge does. not 
In fact, and this 
is an important thing to consider, vir- 
tually no unions exist among employees 


‘of mercantile establishments. 


‘When, into this peaceful family sell- 
ing merchandise the uses of which are 
known by the buyer, where processes 
are generally noiseless, where the space 
required is relatively small, where the 
employees work for individual advance- 
ment rather than for mass advance- 
ment and the union does not exist, you 
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The One Unescapable Factor 


The merchandise ordinarily sold by 
the department store, the hardware 
store, the furniture store, the drug 
store and such similar stores, all re- 
quires no servicing. On the other hand 
almost every labor-saving and conven- 
ience electrical appliance requires serv- 
icing within a short time after it is put 
into use, and indeed from the beginning 
if it is improperly used or if it is used on 
a circuit for which it is not adapted. 











catapult a department for the sale of 
electrical appliances, requiring as_ it 
does a servicing or repair department, 
you immediately introduce complica- 
tions and destroy harmony. 

Space is required for benches and 
tools; power must be introduced to 
operate lathes, grinders, buffers, etc., 
an anvil and hammer, with the attend- 
ant noise, must be installed; gasoline, 
oil and cotton waste are used, and im- 
mediately a fire hazard affecting 
the whole investment in merchandise 
springs up. As the sales increase the 
servicing or repair department must in- 
crease, and soon the walking delegate 
—something foreign to the average 
merchant but well known to the con- 
tractor—puts in his appearance, repair 
men become organized, and the compli- 
cations of trade unionism introduce still 
another element of discord. 


Maximum of Irritation per Minimum 
of Sales 


An appliance repair department in 
connection with an ordinary mercantile 
establishment will take up more time 
of the manager and department heads 
than any other department in the busi- 
ness, and it will give rise to more com- 
plaints for a minimum of sales than 
any other department. The simplest 
way to get rid of this irritating de- 
partment is to close it up, and sooner 
or later I believe this will be the de- 
cision of nearly all mercantile estab- 
lishments that have put in an electri- 
cal appliance department. 

The electrical contractor, contractor- 
dealer or electrical merchant, on the 
other hand, is either an experienced 
wireman with acquired technical know]l- 
edge, a technical engineer with ac- 
quired experience, or an electrical sales- 
man, who has acquired practical and 





“Stick to Your Contracting” 


To the large contractor who is success- 
ful I say, ‘‘Stick to your contracting.” 
And I say to the little contractor who 
never will be a big one: ‘“‘Stick to your 
contracting, but if in connection with 

- the installation of the wiring in a tailor 
shop or a home you can sell a washing 
machine or a vacuum cleaner, do it, 
because that is your field. But don’t 
invest any money in a sales organiza- 
tion, because you don’t know how to do 
it, and you will simply throw away in 
six months ell the money you have 
made in years.”’ 











technical knowledge as a result of con- 
tact with the industry. To these men 
the difference between direct and alter- 
nating currents and the difference in 
frequency in alternating current are as 
familiar as the alphabet to the gram- 
mar school student. 

Bred in the bone is the knowledge 
that the proper device must be selected 
to render the expected service, that the 
device must be made to operate on the 
current to which it is connected, that 
a satisfied customer is the best sales- 
man that can be secured, that to give 
satisfaction a service or repair depart- 
ment must be maintained, that a serv- 
ice or repair department means noise, 
dirt, close attention to irritating de- 
tails, courtesy in dealing with irate 
customers, and the inevitable union 
delegate to contend with as the busi- 
ness grows. 

For the electrical man these things 
have no terror; they have been as the 
breath to his nostrils, and fundamen- 
tally he is better equipped to handle 
electrical merchandise successfully and 
continuously than any other class of 
business men in existence. Sooner or 
later he will occupy this field to the vir- 
tual exclusion of all others. When this 





You Must Create Demand 


The sale of electrical devices is an in- 
tensive proposition. You must create 
demand. That is something the aver- 
age contractor knows nothing about. 
There is a difference in methods, and 
unless a man recognizes this difference 
and is prepared to capitalize on leads, 
to pay fairly big commissions, and in 
the aggregate quite substantial sums 
to successful salesmen, he had better 
keep out of the merchandising business. 











time will arrive no one can say. We 
only know that it is well on its way, 
and it may be wise at this time to point 
out certain things that retard its de- 
velopment. 


Electrical Merchant Will Be the 
Channel 


If, for instance, you develop today a 
first-class washing-machine salesman, a 
manufacturer comes along and makes a 
retail distributer of. him at your cost. 
Hence the chaos in the business. But 
it cannot last. In the end I am satis- 
fied that the electrical contractor-dealer 
or electrical merchant is going to be 
the channel through which this great 
market will be reached. 

Now, what has been the experience 
in trying to help the contractors to 
capitalize this opportunity and become 
first-class merchants? Manufacturers 
and their jobbing distributor connections 
have spent more money in trying to 
educate the electrical contractor to 
become an exclusive electrical dealer or 
merchant than has ever been spent 
before in the history of merchandising 
in any line. This is what happens: 

A manufacturer, with his distributor 
jobber occupying a given field, goes to 





Departmentalize the Appli- 
ance Business 


Now we come to the contractor who 
has a fine location, has an open mind 
and is alive to the opportunities in this 
business, and my advice to him is to 
departmentalize his appliance business. 
If a man has made a success in the con- 
tracting field he should stick to the 
thing that he knows is a money maker. 
Add the other as a department, put a 
man in charge of it and hold him re- 
sponsible for results. 











a contractor and says: “You can make 
money by going into the sale of ap- 
pliances. Now, to prove to you that 
you can make money, we will help you 
to rearrange your store, to improve 
your show windows, run your account- 
ing department and to advertise. We 
will furnish you with an auditor to set 
up your accounting department. We 
will furnish you with a salesman and 
a demonstrator for each of the devices 
which we suggest you sell. We will 
pay three-fourths of the cost of your 
advertising, and we will demonstrate 
to you that this stuff can be sold, and 
sold at a profit.” 

And so we ship in the goods and 
arrange all of these helps that we have 
promised, and we send three or four 
experienced salesmen and _ solicitors, 
we spend money in advertising in news- 
papers, and succeed in thirty days in 
selling a hundred times as many ap- 
pliances as that contractor ever sold 
before. “Now,” we say, “it is demon- 
strated what can be done, and all you 
have to do is to keep up this thing and 
do the same amount of selling that our 
men have done. Capitalize leads the 
way we do, spend money for advertis- 
ing, and do not expect people to come 
in without it. If you get inquiries, send 
your salesman to your ‘prospect’ and 
close the transaction.” 

We go away and leave him, and 
maybe in the next month he sells thirty 
washing machines and fifty or a hun- 
dred vacuum cleaners; and the next 
month he doesn’t sell any. 

Now, that is the experience of the 
average contractor that is pretty care- 
fully picked in every town we visit. 
That is true all over the United States. 

(Continued on page 154) 





He Will Grow Faster in the 
Merchandising Field 


Sooner or later such a contractor will 
become an out-and-out merchant and 
will get rid of his contracting business, 
because he will find that he will grow 
faster in the merchandising field, once 
he gets into the full swing of it, than in 
the contracting business. The great 
trouble is that when you talk about de- 
partmentalizing, the contractor thinks 
all he has to do is to put a partition in 
his store and on one side of it conduct 
his merchandising and on the other his 
contracting business. 
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Electrical 
Merchand 


The Monthly Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


Goods must be sold and business done at a profit. 
Business comes to the man who goes after it. 
Central stations must compete with other retailers at a profit. 


The contractor-dealer must go after business if he expects to get 
what he deserves. 


Discounts in the chain from manufacturer to jobber to dealer must 
be so adjusted that every man who has a function gets paid for it. 


It 1s to the central station’s interest to encourage and foster retail 
sales by every retail electrical dealer in its community. 


Electrical contractor-dealers should cease selling merely wiring jobs 
or appliances. and sell an electrica) service 


8 The electrical merchant—centrai-station man. as well as contractor- 
* dealer—must analyze his business. know his costs, and adopt 
modern merchandising methods in both buying and selling. 


9. The electrical trade must think and practice ‘Quality Electrical 
Work.” using quality materials. This means that owners, archi- 

tects and builders must be shown the advantages of equipping houses 

throughout with convenience outlets: that plugs and receptacles must be 

standardized: that fixtures should be equipped with standard-plug con- 

nections: that lighting outlets and switches be located with regard to the 

—— of good illumination and convenience; and that meter-boards 
so located that meters can be read without entering the house. 


10. It is the duty of every electrical man to heip educate the public 

to use electricity ~ electrical devices that lighten the labor of 
the home, office. shop and factory. To this end we urge local newspaper 
advertising on the part of every dealer handling eiectricai appliances. 
and that advertising departments of loca) newspapers be made part of 
the local electrical industrs 


IAAP ON 








“Say It Electrically — Flowers Die” 


E KNOW how the words “Say It with Flowers” 

have gone round the country—they have given re- 
markable proof of the endurance of an advertising slo- 
gan based on a sentiment at once human and beautiful. 
No less genuine is that slogan which one electric com- 
pany, the Automatic Electric Heater Company, has 
made its own—‘“Say It Electrically—Flowers Die.” In 
a word, the slogan reminds one again not only of the 
beauty of gift-giving, but also of the beauty and per- 
manence of the electrical gift in particular. A slogan 
like this is worth much to the company that created it. 





Six Phonographs to Every One 
Washing Machine 


F AT ANY TIME we in the electrical industry want 

to look into the matter of whether we have approached 
anything near “saturation” in the sale of electrical 
household appliances, we need only refer to the figures 
of total sales in other specialty lines. 

The electric washing machines now in use number, 
perhaps, between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000. Yet to date 
12,000,000 phonographs and victrolas have been sold 
to American homes and their number is increasing at 
the rate of a daily production of 6,700 or 2,010,000 a 
year. And of gasoline passenger cars there are now 
running some 8,000,000. Actually, there are today more 
electrically-lighted automobiles than there are electric- 
lighted dwellings! 

These phonograph and automobile figures run up to 
big totals, but they do fairly indicate some measure of 
the waiting market there is for electric clothes wash- 
ers, ironers, dish-washers, vacuum cleaners, and other 
appliances. And, let us remember in an unsaturated 
field like ours there is no limit to sales but salesman- 
ship! 


Setting a Million Clocks with the Touch 
of a Single Switch 


HERE seems to be justice behind the polite refusal 
of the telephone companies to dispense “correct 
time” to all seekers. Down in Baltimore, for example, 
where about 76,000 subscribers are listed in the direc- 
tory, the company found that the “time please” calls 
averaged 390,000 a month. Thirteen thousand times 
a day this group of 76,000 telephone users felt the 
need for accurate time! That indicates the demand. 
Fifteen telephone operators, it has been estimated, 
would be kept busy for a day answering these calls. 
But how much simpler it is to supply this logical de- 
mand for correct time through the lighting lines of 
central stations. With the touch of a finger one man 
can furnish an entire community with the service of 
accurate time. 








One Shoemaker’s Children Shod 


OR MANY YEARS we have been hearing of the 

central station managers who live in unwired homes, 
of the wasning machine dealers whose family linen is 
sent to a Chink, and of the electrical salesmanager who 
composes ginger letters to his salesmen by the light 
of a standard oil-burner. 

These stories may now be scrapped. The Cleveland 
Model Electrical Home, to which some 34,000 curious 
and inquiring citizens made pilgrimage in the spring, 
has been purchased by and will be the domicile of an 
electrical man. 

This is a belated step in the right direction. It does 
not seem to have occurred to many that if every elec- 
trical man who builds a home could be sufficiently “sold” 
on the proposition from which he extracts his daily 
bread and weekly golf to make it a “model electrical 
home,” the present business depression would assume 
the aspect of a boom. 





Stop Thinking Abstract Appliances 


HE WORLD’S great work is done by men who find 

their energies not to make people want something 
but to find the way to give them what they already want 
and need. It is a principle that applies in every indus- 
try, every town, in every land, in every generation. It 
is a rule for use now to guide salesmen to more and 
better business, without waiting. 

Much selling can be done by campaigning to your 
neighborhood industries with some selected lahor-sav- 
ing electrical appliance. Undoubtedly you can make 
them want it. You can make them buy. But there is 
greater service to be rendered and more profit to be 
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gained by far, in going to the store, the shop and the 
small factory, intent on seeing, what electric power or 
heat or light may do for them. Men are more quickly 
interested in the promise of a helping service than in 
the demonstration of the most ingenious machine. 

One of the best ways to win the small commercial and 
industrial business in your town is to stop thinking 
about abstract appliances and go find out what all these 
people need. You will find that you have more to sell 
them than you ever knew. 





The First Hundred Calls Are the Hardest! 


P. MORGAN, SR. once wrote to a number of rich 

- men a letter like this: “I have in hand a profitable 
transaction which requires $10,000,000 in cash right 
away. If you want to participate, send me your check 
for as large an amount as you have available.” 

Within two days he had received much more than he 
asked for. Nobody knew what. the deal was, but they 
knew Morgan and had confidence in him. So they 
slipped him their ten million. 

That is a spectacular instance of what acquaintance- 


plus-confidence can accomplish. Yet it is simply a 
magnified example of exactly what every business man 
does every day. Acquaintance gives the opportunity; 
confidence enables you to use it. 

Too few of us realize that this applies also to outside 
salesmen—the house-to-house fellows—the bell-ringers. 
We think of the successful solicitor as one who can walk 
into a strange house on a strange street in a strange 
town and come out with the order. Not necessarily. 
Very few men have that ability, and they are geniuses 
of asort. The average salesman, the plugger, the steady 
man, must first make acquaintances and win confidence. 
Sales follow—inevitably. 

The best plan for a house-to-house salesman to pursue 
when going to work in new territory or on a new job, 
is to make up his mind that he will accept no orders from 
the first 100 calls. The first hundred are investment— 
investment in acquaintance and confidence. Let him 
approach them in that spirit. He will find that in four 
days he is virtually “set up in business,” that he has 
won the thing which all business men most cherish and 
without which no business can persist—acquaintance 
and confidence. 





Are We Going Out After Sales—or Just Waiting Till the Storm Blows Over? 


‘Business Is Here If We Will Only Go After It, ’’Confirms 
H. E. Morton in Letter to Electrical Merchandising 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING: 


Under present conditions what is the 
electrical dealer doing to increase his 
business, or I may say, to keep his 
business going? My work takes me out 
among the electrical trade all of the 
time, and it is surprising, I find, what 
little effort the dealers are making to 
stimulate business. Instead of working 
harder than ever, the majority of the 
electrical dealers are waiting until the 
storm blows over. 

There are in the electrical business 
a few dealers who are wide awake and 
are on the go for new business every 
minute of the day. These few dealers 
have proved that business can be had 
and is here if we will only go after it. 
By using new methods, by increasing 
their outside sales force, by doing con- 
stant advertising, these few dealers 
have been going ahead instead of 
standiing still. 

The fact that there are dealers who 
are doing a nice business during this 
so-called “buyers’ strike” should prove 
to dealers who are waiting for better 
times that the better times are waiting 
for them, if they will only go after 
them. 


Dealers Who Are Doing Nice 
Business 


The home needs as much today as it 
ever did, and from the reports we get 
from our banks throughout the country 
it is plain to see that this United States 
is far from bankrupt. We have more 
savings accounts than ever before and 
this should prove that we have a bigger 
field to work on than before. 





Days of Waiting Now Replaced by 
Days of “Go-Get-Um” 


It is also easy to see that we are not 
passing through a money crisis as far 
as the consumer is concerned. The only 
conclusion that can be reached is that 
the public has quit its reckless buying 
and instead “must be shown” that what 
you have to offer them is what they 
need. And right here is where the 
electrical dealer car. put it over. Most 
any appliance in an electrical store is 
a necessity for the home. It is a labor 
saver of some kind. And anything that 
will save labor will save health, and 
anything that will save health is a 
necessity. Therefore you can show the 
consumer that these appliances will pay 
dividends on their investment. 

No dealer can offer a real excuse why 
his business should not pay. 

The manufacturers with whom the 
dealer does business will be glad to 
help and show the dealer how to sell 
his respective merchandise, so the 
dealer cannot say that he does not 
understand which is the best way to 
sell this or that product. 

Let the electrical dealer take advan- 
tage of the manufacturers’ help and 
also put some “pep” into himself, in- 
crease his outside sales force, do a little 


advertising and he will be surprised at 
the results. 

The days of waiting are gone and are 
replaced by days of “Go-get ’em.” So 
let each electrical dealer analyze him- 
self and his business. For the dealer 
who forges ahead in his respective ter- 
ritory, during these so-called hard 
times, will be the dealer who will stay 
ahead when we are back to normal 
conditions. 

H. E. Morton. 


Modern Appliance Corporation, 
34 South Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





“Yours For the Service of 
Accurate Time” 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING: 

Some time ago I noticed an article in 
the New York Times, describing Uru- 
guay’s “electric time ball” system and 
outlining the advantages of applying 
the idea in this country. About the 
same time I was particularly pleased 
to note the support you gave the idea 
in your July issue, and again in your 
August number. 

As a regular payer of electric-light 
bills I want to state that I am keen 
for daily accurate time served via my 
Mazdas. 

If you have ever discovered your 
watch in a dormant condition, the 
pendulum of your living-room clock 
motionless, and even the dash clock on 
your motor car dead, you will know 
that this letter is written from the 
heart. 

Yours for “The Service of Accurate 
Time.” R. V. C. 
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s Accounting, Credit and Finance ~ 





Promote Wider Use of Stand- 
ard Accounting System 
By V. G. FULLMAN 


Electrical credit managers know 
that there are entirely too many 
contractors and dealers that are not 
making a sufficient income to en- 
able them to pay their bills 
promptly. Possibly, in the large 
majority of such cases this condi- 
tion could be corrected if these con- 
cerns knew, by means of efficient 
accounting, exactly why they were 
not making a sufficient return on 
their investment to enable them to 
pay their bills and to pocket a 
profit. 

Yet apparently the necessity for 
better accounting methods is not 
fully appreciated or the publicity 
given to the standard accounting 
system has not reached and im- 
pressed the concerns or individuals 
that should be vitally interested for 
their own good. 

In order to promote a more uni- 
versal use of the standard account- 
ing system adopted by the con- 
tractor-dealers association, I sug- 
gest a campaign of publicity to be 
carried on by those that are in 
touch directly and most frequently 
with the concerns or individuals 
that are “slow-pay” and who appar- 
ently have serious need for the 
standard accounting system, name- 
ly: the credit managers of the elec- 
trical industry that are responsible 
for the extension of credit to “slow 
pav” customers and the final col- 
lections or losses on such “slow 
pav” customers. 


Credit Manager’s Obligation 


All credit managers should re- 
alize their obligations to the elec- 
trical industry and co-operate vigor- 
ously to improve the conditions 
which make the adoption of the 
standard accounting system so ur- 
gently desirable. And who, other 
than the credit managers, can ap- 
proach the “slow pay” customer on 
this subject in such a forceful and 
unique way? The recommendation of 
the credit manager in such instances 
carries heavy weight and when 
the same recommendation comes 
from the credit managers of all the 
creditors it will have a cumulative 


aa Plans, Policies, News, Comment, 





| Information, Ideas, Methods, 


Questions and Answers—All of 
Which Should Help You to Better 
Your Accounting Methods, 
Improve Your Credit and Solve Your 
Financial Problems 




















and powerful effect on the making 
of a quick decision by the debtor 
who naturally does not wish to en- 
danger his credit standing. Credit 
managers are fully justified in with- 
drawing credit courtesies to debtors 
that refuse to adopt the standard 
accounting system or an equally 
efficient system and that continue 
“slow pay.” In fact, if they do not 
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' Slow turnovers 


| Difficulty in obtaining bank | 
accommodation | 
Dissatisfied customers 
Loss of regular customers 
Trend of street traffic away 
from store | 
Accumulation of obsolete stock | 
No new customers | 
No popular interest in window | 
display | 
Too many bad debts 
| Bulk of custom going to com- | 





Too much credit on books 1 





petitors | 








curtail the extension of credit to 
such debtors, they may be violating 
the ethics of their profession and 
working an injury that effects un- 
favorably, directly or indirectly, 
every concern in the electrical in- 
dustry. 

In order to promote this idea it 
seems advisable to me,.that credlt 
managers be provided with suitable 
stickers endorsing the accounting 
system for attaching to statements 
and collection letters. Attractive 
leaflets or folders properly illus- 
trated should also be provided and 
credit managers should occasionally 
send a circular letter to all “slow 
pay” customers explaining the 
numerous advantages to them and 


to the industry derived by the adop- 
tion of efficient accounting and the 
prompt payment of accounts. 

The various trade and associa- 
tion papers can be depended upon 
to co-operate in this publicity work 

The final abject to reduce the 
number of “slow pay” customers 
should be nearer accomplishment 
with each succeeding month and the 
credit managers should become 
more insistent each succeeding 
month in urging or demanding their 
“slow pay” customers to adopt the 
svandard accounting system at the 
risk of a curtailment or elimination 
of credit if they do not comply. 


Keep the System Working 


Complaint has been made that 
when the standard accounting sys- 
tem has been installed that it is 
not properly kept up by the con- 
tractor. This is purely neglect and 
lack of interest on the part of the 
contractor and if he continues 
“slow pay” after installation of the 
system he should be given short 
shrift by all credit managers. The 
system must not only be installed 
but used consistently and e‘ficientl-- 

The National Association of Eler- 
trical Contractors and Dealers is 
planning to furnish all credit man- 
agers, upon request, with the neces- 
sary supply of stickers and leaflets. 
Every credit manager should con- 
sider it a special obligation to as- 
sist in this work and to co-operate 
with his fellow credit men. If only 
a comparatively few credit man- 
agers work according to this plan 
failure will surely result. 

It is also suggested that when a 
contractor installs the system he 
should indicate this fact prom- 
inently on his purchase orders. A 
suitable rubber stamp should be 
included with the system for this 
purpose. 

The contractors that have effi- 
cient accounting systems and that 
have suffered from irresponsible 
competition in the past should be 
urged to demand the co-operation 
of all salesmen that call unon them 
in the establishment of uniform ac- 
counting and estimating methods or 
svstems. In other words, it is not 
fair for a jobber or manufacturer 
to solicit or take orders from the 
slow pay contractors that figure 
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jobs below a fair margin of profit, 
due to lack of proper accounting or 
estimating methods. 

Credit men should also use great 
care in extending credit to newly 
organized concerns to make sure 
they are properly equipped with 
capital, capable management, ex- 
perience and other necessary re- 
quirements for the foundation of 
a successful enterprise. Such con- 
cerns should be convinced right at 
the start of the necessity of the 
standard accounting system before 
credit is extended. 

The credit and sales departments 
of manufacturers and jobbers are 
entirely responsible for the fact 
that many electrical concerns are 
“slow pay” and it is strictly up to 
them to bring about better condi- 
tions. Let us all, therefore, with 
energy and enthusiasm put our 
shoulders to the wheel and the suc- 
ceeding months and years will wit- 
ness continued wider use of the 
standard accounting system and 
greater prosperity for all, regis- 
tered in greater percentages of 
profits. 





*“Don’ts” on Trade 
Acceptances 


Any electrical man who is inter- 
ested in trade acceptances will do 
well to pause long enough to read a 
few words of sound advice on this 
subject by Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, vice- 
president the Bank of Pittsburgh. 
He writes as follows, in a booklet re- 
cently published by the bank: 


1. Don’t confuse a trade acceptance 
with a promissory note. The former 
is a bill of exchange and is given in 
settlement of a current business trans- 
action—an actual purchase and sale of 
merchandise; the promissory note may 
represent any one of a number of con- 
siderations—past due accounts, specu- 
lative ventures, permanent capital 
transactions, etc. 


2. Don’t try to use the trade accept- 
ance to renew or extend a maturing 
trade acceptance or an open account 
The self-liquidating quality of the trade 
acceptance must be maintained. You 
are careful to have ample funds in your 
bank to meet your checks; be equally 
careful to meet your trade acceptances 
(which, practically speaking, are post- 
dated checks) at maturity. If for some 
unusual and unforeseen reason you 
cannot meet your trade acceptance at 
maturity have it taken up, then place 
the obligation in the form of a promis- 
sory note with interest, or of an open 
account as you and your customer may 
agree. 

3. Don’t add a single unnecessary 
clause or word to the instrument, thus 
possibly destroying its negotiability. 

4. Don’t be deceived by assuming 
that the mere tender of a trade accept- 


How Do You Value 
Floor Space? 
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TALLY 


ENTRANCE 16% 
WINDOWS 30 
RIGHT HALF 27% 
LEFT HALF 26 
FRONT HALF 33'4 
REAR HALF 20 


Every electrical dealer Knows, or should 
know, that not every square foot of floor 
space in his store has the same value. But 
how many dealers have ever laid out the 
space values of their floor and used the 
layout as a base in planning their store 
arrangement? This illustration shows, by 
tally, the relative values of different store 
areas, as determined for the average elec- 
trical store by J. A. Corcoran, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Notice the high value placed on window 
space, and on the front half of the store. 
Are you trying to get your sales from the 
sales-getting areas in your store? 





ance turns a poor or doubtful credit 
into sound credit. If the buyer’s credit 
is not good enough to sell him an open 
account don’t sell him against accept- 
ances. Though the acceptance method 
tends to turn chronically slow accounts 
into prompt settlements, preserve the 
good name of the trade acceptance by 





using it only with customers of sound 
credit. 

5. Don’t use the trade acceptance as 
a means of prolonging or extending the 
terms of the credit or obligation, 

6. Don’t use the trade acceptance 
primarily as a collection instrument or 
upon your slow pay customers only; it 
merely takes the place of the old waste- 
ful open account and makes explicit 
the agreement (implicit in the open 
book account) to pay for certain mer- 
chandise on a definite date. 


7. Don’t try to introduce the trade 
acceptance with your customers with- 
out explanation and education as to its 
proper use. Even yet many merchants 
—and bankers, too—do not understand 
the trade acceptance. 


8. Don’t offer or request undue in- 
ducements in the form of extra time, 
discounts, ete., in connection with the 
trade acceptance. If fully understood 
it will win its way without bonus, pre- 
mium, or other inducement. 

9. Don’t take trade acceptances if 
you can get cash payment, unless the 
latter costs you too much in the way of 
excessive cash discounts. 

10. Don’t allow any abuses or mis- 
uses to creep into trade acceptance prac- 
t ce which would weaken 1ts good name 
or its increasing usefulness in business. 





Why to Sell on Time 
Payments 


While opinions may differ as to 
the value of time-payment selling, 
the fact remains that the greatest 
volume of sales comes from people in 
moderate circumstances who, with 
the electric labor-savers, will per- 
form the household duties them- 
selves. The more expensive devices 
will, therefore, be sold to them either 
on the time payment basis or not at 
all. It is often the only means by 
which they can buy these devices. 
The cost of carrying the accounts, of 
course, is borne by the purchaser. 
But remember—the small initial pay- 
ment brings in the business, but re- 
member also that the initial payment 
must not be too small. If too small 
it will attract a volume of unprofit- 
able customers and result in too 
great a tie-up of capital in install- 
ment business. 


Where Are You Going? 


Direction is more important than 
location, in financial matters, according 
to E. W. Shepard, who emphasized this 
point in the following words, at a recent 
convention of electrical credit men. 

“Tt is not so much a question of how 
the dealer stands but in what direction 
he is going. If we can get our custom- 
ers to analyze their business in this 
manner, have a proper accounting sys- 
tem which will give them accurate fig- 
ures on gross profit, expense and turn- 
over, they will know what their net 
return is.” 
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Report on Building Waste of 
Interest to the Contractor 


There are several _ interesting 
thoughts for the electrical contractor 
in the report on waste in the build- 
ing industry, recently issued by the 
Federated American Engineering 
Societies. Last November, it will be 
remembered, Herbert Hoover  be- 
came president of this new organiza- 
tion which came into being through 
the American Engineering Council. 
One of Mr. Hoover’s first executive 
suggestions related to a study of the 
wastes in various branches of indus- 
try. An investigating committee 
was appointed and became active at 
once. 


Delays of Other Trades Hold Up 
Electrical Contractor 


What this committee says of the 
different branches of the building in- 
dustry interests the electrical man. 
For on any construction job the elec- 
trical contractor must work with and 
wait for the masons, the carpenters 
and the plumbers. Their waste is 
his waste in many cases; and their 
efficiency adds to the success and 





TABLE SHOWING ACTUAL DAYS WORKED 
IN COMPARISON WITH EFFECTIVE 
WORKING DAYS* POSSIBLE FOR 
VARIOUS TRADES 


It will be noted that in this table of working time 
which forms a part of the Federated Engineering 
Societies’ report on waste in the building industry, 
the electrical man ranks well up on the list of steady 
workers. 


Effective Average 
Working Days Per Cent 
Days Worked = of Time 

Trade Possible per Year Lost 
Plasterers.......... 254 170 33 
PNEOPR, 5.02.65. .% 254 182 29 
Paper hangers...... 254 182 29 
Plumbers........... 2714 200 26 
Iron workers........ 273} 150 44 
Bricklayers......... 275 182 33 
Stone masons....... 275 185 33 
Electricians......... 280 216 23 
Elevatorconstructors 280 216 23 
Engineers.......... 280 200 29 
a 280 200 29 
ee ee ee eee 280 190 32 
Composition roofers. 280 182 35 
Slate and tileroofers. 280 170 40 
Sheet-metal workers. 280 185 34 
Stone cutters....... 280 180 36 
Asbestos workers... . 281 185 34 
Granite cutters...... 281 180 36 
Cement finishers... . 281 176 37 
Plasterers’ helpers. .. 281 180 36 
ee eee 281 175 37 
Steamfitters........ 281 180 36 
Upholsterers........ 281 225 20 
RONOEN . cc ccce cess 281 277 1 
Tile-setters’ helpers. . 282 200 29 
Tile-setters......... 282 200 29 
DORIS Fo5c5622-0 5 i 275 189 31 


* Saturday half holidays or full holidays, as the 
ase may be, are not included. 


Hints for the Contractor 








| Ideas on 

| _ Estimating, Stock Keeping, 

| Shop and Construction Methods, 
| Repairs and Maintenance, 

| and Collections 

















prestige of the contractor working 
with them. 

In this investigation into building 
waste, the committee covered seven- 
ty-three plants in detail and secured 
additional information from thirty- 
three other plants. 

The three principal 
waste pointed out are: 

1. Irregular employment, due to 


causes of 








One Flag, One Country; 
One Voltage, One Frequency; 
and One Kind of 
Attachment Plug! 
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seasonal fluctuations, bad weather 
and strikes; 

2. Inefficient management, includ- 
ing failure to plan in detail, high 
labor turnover and waste of mater- 
ial; and 

3. Wasteful labor regulations 
which require skilled men to do work 
that could be handled by ordinary 
labor; restricting individual incen- 
tive through requiring uniform, 
wages; limiting the number of ap- 
prentices; and excessive reduction of 
working hours. 

Among the secondary causes of 
waste as listed are these: 1. Failure 
of architects to furnish check plans 
and specifications. 2. Duplication of 
labor in estimating and often in de- 
sign. 3. Accidents. 
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Requirements for Labor 
Cost Record* 
By KENNETH A. MCINTYRE 


Is it safe to say that the impor. 
tance of this subject, “Installation 
Costs,” is generally recognized? Cer- 
tainly attention has been drawn to 
it becaues of present business condi- 
tions. 

The average contractor embarks 
on his business career with some 
technical or some practical training 
but little or no business experience. 
If he is made of the right material 
he sticks through the long years, 
with little return for his effort, 
passes through the several distinct 
stages of his development and at last 
reaches the point where he should be 
able to cash in on his invested time. 

At first his system probably con- 
sists of one paper covered book. This 
he develops. by experience and 
enquiry until he has the equivalent 
of the comparatively simple ‘“Bus- 
iness Record System” published by 
the National Association. 

After a time he requires a book- 
keeper and is able to install the 
“Standard Accounting System” also 
published by the National Associa- 
tion. Thereby he now has available, 
complete information regarding his 
business except in the matter of 
installation costs, on which he has 
only partial information. Not until 
completion of each job does he know 
how his actual costs compare with 
estimated costs and then only in 
bulk. During progress of work he 
relies largely on intuition. 

In the matter of estimating, in the 
absence of a standard estimating 
system, he has developed his own 
system. The fact remains that there 
is no standard estimating system 
and that the National Association 
does not yet publish a set of modern 
standard estimating forms. Both 
items however are on the program to 
be accomplished very shortly. 

Much the same may be said re- 
garding a standard unit labor cost 
record, but the National Association 
has not yet adopted and published a 





*From a paper on “Installation Costs” by 
Kenneth A. McIntyre before the Buffalo 
convention of the National Association of 
ger og Contractors and Dealers, July 
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standard system, although this is 
already in tentative form. 

At this stage the contractor is dis- 
posed to study his costs. He knows 
that the cost of each job consists of: 
labor, material and direct job ex- 
pense, overhead. 

Considering these in reverse order, 
the overhead organization should of 
course be so organized and propor- 
tioned as to render a complete service 
at the lowest possible gross cost. A 
mistake may be made in endeavoring 
to attain merely a low overhead. 

As to material costs there is little 
excuse for mistakes. Material quan- 
tities can be accurately taken off, 
correctly priced, purchased accord- 
ingly and are readily checked. 

Labor cost is the great variable. 
For the contractor to study his labor 
costs it is desirable that he be able 
to follow a standard method. Any 
system for checking and ascertaining 
labor costs must be directly coupled 
with the method used in preparing 
the original labor estimate. 

The following are set forth as to 
purpose of and requirements for a 
unit labor cost record: 

The primary purpose of this 
system is to make possible the collec- 
tion of labor cost data applying to 
electrical construction work, which 
can be used in estimating new work. 
A secondary purpose is to produce at 
stated intervals during the progress 
of a job, a comparison between actual 
costs and estimated costs. 

The tollowing requirements are 
considered essential to the practical 
success of the system: 

1. The data produced must be 
capable of application to work in all 
sizes and types of building. 

2. The data produced by various 
investigators, on jobs of various 
characteristics, must be on some 
comparable basis. 

3. The system must be as simple 
as can be devised to secure the 
desired results. 

The standard unit labor cost 
record is still in committee, but the 
proposed unit labor cost record to 
parallel the standard estimating 
system proposed by A. L. Abbott and 
to meet the requirements already 
stated has certain general rules: 

1. All records of time shall be in 
the form of minutes per operation. 

2. Records must account for all 
labor on the job. 

3. Records are to be summarized 
semi-monthly. 

4. A daily report must be secured 
from the job giving the labor dis- 


tribution and work done. Reports of 
work done are in general to state the 
completion of certain definite work, 
rather than quantities of material 
installed. 

5. To carry out the requirement 
of simplicity, investigations are for 
the present to be confined to the 
principal operations. 

6. In order to establish a basis for 
comparison, the data secured is to 
be stated in the form of percentages 
of the base or standard times. 

Three forms are required: Daily 
report, record sheet, and re-cap sheet. 
Data from the daily report is entered 
on the record sheet and then the 
totals entered on the re-cap sheet. 
The hours and costs are checked 
semi-monthly with those in the regu- 
lar cost records. 

For permanent record a final job 
report is made up giving the follow- 
ing data: 

Building—Area per floor, number 
of floors, type of floor construction, 
type of wall construction, use of 
building, computation of job factor 
for branch circuit pipe work. 

Labor Data—List the material 
used, showing quantities. Opposite 
each item of material give the stand- 
ard time and the actual time in per- 
centage of the standard. 

State how closely in your opinion 
the factors used in computing the job 
factor express the actual effects of 
the characteristics of the job and the 
building in increasing labor costs. 


State your opinion of the efficiency 
of the men working on the job, 
whether average, below average, or 
above average. State what unusual 
conditions existed, if any, which 
affected the labor cost. 

Any system or method is merely a 
means to an end—in this case infor- 
mation as to our installation costs. 
Having that information, can we not 
expect to handle our work better, to 
train our men and reduce our costs? 
Can we not with reduced costs com- 
pete on their own ground with the 
construction crew of an industrial 
plant or with our competitor who is 
ignorant of his costs. Business, more 
often than not, goes to the man who 
knows and who proves it. 





A Sales Manager’s Advice to 
His Men 
By WILLIAM HERSKOVITZ 


1. Study and know your line. 

2. Study and know your customer’s 
requirements. 

3. Sell only such goods as your cus- 
tomer can advantageously handle or 
can dispose of at a profit. 

4. Write orders clearly, give all nec- 
essary details and thus avoid errors and 
disappointments. 

5. Be loyal to your house. 

6. Be ethical in your dealings. 

7. Remember that success is another 
name for hard work. 

8. Don’t worry about your competi- 
tor; your line is sufficiently large. 

9. Have confidence in the present and 
cultivate vision in the future. 

10. Don’t forget that every sale you 
make must benefit both buyer and seller. 





Put a Miniature “Home Electrical” in Your Window, Too! 





The success of every “Home Electrical’ is 
due, more than to any other one factor, to 
the “pulling together” of all individuals 
concerned. real estate and electrical inter- 
ests combined. The individual electrical 
dealer can help advertise it in a dozen ways, 
if only by setting up a small model “Home 
Electrical” in his window, wired and 
brightly lighted. Incidentally, besides ad- 





vertising the “home’’, it advertises the fact 
that he is ready to duplicate the wiring 
and electrical conveniences in any other 
home. <A small doll’s house may be used, 
or the dealer may build a model himself. 
Artificial autumn leaves and a miniature 
driveway added to the attractiveness of 
this display of the Greenshields Company, 
Fargo, N. D 
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“Selling With Colored Light” 
——A Manual ona New Win- 


dow Display Art 


Because of the wide interest in 
color lighting of display windows, 
the new booklet on “Selling With 
Colored Light’ issued by the Ivan- 
hoe-Regent Works, Cleveland, Ohio, 
will be particularly welcome to e‘ec- 
trical dealers and to the merchants 
to whom they sell the electrical 
equipment for window lighting. The 
“Tris” color equipment made by the 
company uses small glass globes of 
permanent color to produce co!ored 
light, and it is in the mixing of these 
colors and their proper use that the 
greatest art is needed, declares the 
booklet. 

“Color lighting furnishes display 
managers with a new medium for 
increasing the breadth of their field 
and making their work still more 
effective. 


Mix Tints for Best Effects 


“In general, when single colors or 
tints are used for display window 
lighting, these should be selected to 
harmonize with the predominant 
co!or of the goods on display. For 
example, browns, reds and yellows 
appear favorably under yellow light, 
but not under green or blue light. 
When the colors of the display are 
of light tints, pure colors may be 
used, but for exhibits of dark colored 
goods some white light should be 
used to emphasize the display prop- 
erly. Following are the rules for 
mixing colors and tints of light 
using Iris equipment: 

Red tint—One white to three or more 
red units. ; 

Rose—Red and blue units in equal 
numbers. 

Orange—One amber to two red units. 

Yellow tint—White and amber units 
in equal numbers. 

Green tint—One white to four or 
more green units. 

Yellowish-green—One amber to three 
green units. 

Greenish-blue—One green to three 
blue units. 

Blue tint—One white to five or more 
blue units. 

Violet—One red unit to two blue 
units. 

“One important consideration in 
planning color tints for display win- 
dows is the intensity of the street 
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lighting. When this is high, it is 
often advisable to use a 100-watt 
Mazda C lamp for the one white 
unit, and 150-watt Mazda C lamps 
for the color units. This, however, 
applies only when the darkest colors, 
green and blue, are used. Under all 
other conditions, 150-watt Mazda C 
lamps should be used throughout. 

“In the following table are given 
for each color of light, the colors 
that show up best in the merchan- 
dise displayed, listed in the order of 
effectiveness from the standpoint of 
striking appearance: 


With red light—Red, white, orange, 
yellow, brown, purple. 





Don’t Slight the Small-Space 
Ad—Make It Distinctive! 


Not for Rugs 
Alone 


THe Electric 
Sweeper-Vac not only 
thoroughly cleans 
rugs with its power- 
ful suction and prop- 
erly speeded Motor 
Driven Brush. It also 
cleans upholsteries, 
walls, mpuldings, tap- 
estries, etc., as well. 
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Local newspaper advertising is the one 
sales expense the electrical dealer can least 
afford to eliminate. Believing that the 
reason more dealers do not advertise regu- 
larly is that manufacturers supply electros 
and advertising suggestions for only the 
larger ads, the Pneuvac Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., is issuing a series of adver- 
tising bulletins. each of which outlines a 
series of ads of a definite size. For in- 
stance, Bulletin A presents a series of 4-in. 
single-column advertisements, of which the 
one shown above is typical. “Better two 
small ads a week than two big ads a 
month,” declares the bulletin. 


Helps for the Dealer 





With yellow light—Yellow, brown, 
red, orange, white, green. 

With green light—Green, white, blue, 
slate, purple, yellow. 

With blue light—Blue, slate, purple, 
green, white, yellow. 


“Example: A display of leather 
goods of which the predominating 
color is brown. Consulting the table, 
it is seen that brown shows up more 
favorably under yellow light than 
under red, and not at all favorably 
under green or blue. 


Decorative Lighting for Stores 
of Character 


“Often the best use of the display 
window is not so much to feature 
any one article for sale as to create 
an effect in keeping with the class 
and quality of merchandise sold, at 
the same time to impress passersby 
with the character of the store. 
Furniture stores, art stores, flower 
shops and tea rooms are several in- 
stitutions in which windows are used 
for the purpose mentioned, and for 
which color lighting is indispensable. 

“The introduction of spotlights, 
such as the ‘Iris’ spot’ight, provides 
a means for producing an infinite 
variety of decorative effects. At- 
tention-compelling action may be 
supplied by connecting the spotlights 
or color units with a sign flasher 
which alternately changes the cir- 
cuits from one color to another, pro- 
ducing striking changes in the 
appearance of the display. Change 
in the direction of light on objects 
will often produce interesting ef- 
fects—for illustration, a piece of 
statuary illuminated from below 
presents a totaly different appear- 
ance than when illuminated from 
above. Also, by rapidly alternating 
the direction of the source of light, 
an appearance of motion may be 
given to inanimate objects. A statu- 
ette of a dancer will appear animated 
if spotlights directed upon it from 
positions at right angles are rapidly 
alternated. With a series of spot- 
lights properly manipulated, the 
simulation of motion can be made 
most realistic.” 

The booklet also gives an interest- 
ing table listing the tints under 
which various merchandise, from 
umbrellas to electrical appliances, 
shows up most favorably. 
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Put Your Order In Now For 
These Christmas Gift 
Booklets! 


Christmas is still three months 
ahead, but the merchant who be- 
lieves in preparedness is getting his 
ammunition ready now and putting 
in stocks before the rush begins. 
The two Christmas gift folders of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion may be had in quantities now, 
_imprinted with the dealer’s name 
and address. One folder, “Electrical 
Gifts—Useful the Year Round,” is 
for general distribution; the booklet, 
“Gifts,” is intended for a more re- 
stricted distribution by the dealer to 
a selected mailing list. Both may be 
had on application to the Association 
headquarters, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 





A Service Station Plan That 
Serves Both Dealer 
and Consumer 


Recognizing that service is the 
foundation of its business and that 
its success depends on the prompt- 
ness with which parts are fur- 
nished and repairs made, the 
Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Chicago, is completing an 
elaborate program for servicing its 
products. This program is de- 
scribed in detail in a new “Service 
Manual” issued by the company, 
for the use of dealers and jobbers, 
the aim of which is to provide a 
ready reference to its service policy 
and facilities. 

The manual is designed as a per- 
manent guide because it forms the 
basis for subsequent issues of sup- 
ply part catalogs, and tells about 
the service stations maintained at 
present in fourteen cities. It is the 
plan of the company to make each 
service station a model store from 
which dealers can gain ideas for 
window display and store lavout. 





A New Idea in Lighting 
Catalogs 


Just to show that a catalog need 
not provide the dry reading it 
usually does, the Beardslee Chande- 
lier Manufacturing Co., 216 S. Jef- 
ferson Street, Chicago, is issuing a 
new catalog that looks its part 
neither outside nor within. Start- 
ing with an attractive picture cover 
entitled “Home Lighting Sugges- 
tions,” showing a young wife about 





to light her new chandelier for her 
chum, the catalog turns over to two 
full pages of illustrations of taste- 
fully furnished rooms lighted with 
harmonizing fixtures. The pages 
following are devoted to the fixtures 
themselves, grouped according to 
rooms—many of the fixtures having 
been included in the preceding pho- 
tographs. In a later catalog, the 
company carries out the same idea, 
with pictures of the fixtures facing 
full-page photographs of rooms 
lighted by the same fixtures. 





A Book of Laundry Plans 
for the Home Electrical 


The re-modeling of her laundry, 
or the building of a new one, is one 
of the jobs the housewife usually 
has done in the fall, if she is having 
it done at all—for now she is pre- 
paring for winter, and she is not 
looking forward with pleasure to a 
cold, dark laundry throughout the 
winter, and outdoor drying of clothes 
on bitter cold days. 

So the electrical dealer may be 


ning of the laundry. It contains 
three carefully planned layouts for 
home laundries, to meet different 
conditions of size and window spac- 
ing. The suggestions and data set 
forth are all obtained from well- 
known sources, and the plans made 
by reputable architects. 

Being plans for a modern laundry, 
they provide, of course, for the elec- 
tric washing machine, the ironer, 
iron, and indoor dryer, but aside 
from the electrical equipment, much 
helpful information is given on 
plumbing, heating, laundry chutes 
and the simple furnishings required. 
All of which makes the booklet addi- 
tionally welcome to the housewife, 
for even if she has no laundry, she 
will see how nearly she can approxi- 
mate the best conditions. 





Do You Know These Books? 


Perhaps you don’t see how books 
on housekeeping can interest you— 
but as a matter of fact any dealer 
in household appliances needs the 
knowledge that a book on modern 
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A modern laundry plan, one of three lay- Plans,” ready for distribution by the 
outs designed by reputable architects, and Puffer-Hubbard Manufacturing Company of 
reproduced in the booklet, ‘‘Home Laundry Minneapolis. 





sure that any helpful suggestions he 
can offer on laundry planning will 
find many willing listeners at this 
time. For example, there is the lit- 
tie booklet on “Home Laundry 
Plans” now ready for distribution 
by the Puffer-Hubbard Manufactur- 
ing Company, Minneapolis. This 
book is intended to help the house- 
holder or the architect in the plan- 


laundering practice or modern house- 
wifery can give him. Two such 
books which have been widely used 
in training salesmen are: ‘“Launder- 
ing,” by L. Ray Balderston, pub- 
lished by L. R. Balderston, 1224 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia; and 
“Housewifery,” by L. Ray Balders- 
ton, published by J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. 
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Farquson Johnson Succeeds 
W. H. Morton in Dealers 
Association 


W. H. Morton, general manager and 


secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers, has resigned his official 
connection with the association. His 
successor is Farquson Johnson, who has 
been connected with the association as 
editor of its official publication. The 
change became effective on Sept. 1. 

Ever since the association was 
founded twenty years ago, Mr. Morton 
has been one of its most active workers. 
He was the first secretary and has held 
that office continually since 1901, except 
during the five-year period, 1913-1918, 
in which he developed his personal in- 
terests in Porto Rico. In 1918 he re- 
turned as general manager of the asso- 
ciation and its official publication. Last 
year he was made treasurer also. 

Mr. Morton has become secretary and 
general manager of the Sanborn Elec- 
tric Company, Indianapolis, one of the 
strongest complete - electrical - service 
companies in the Middle West. He will 
take up his new duties within a few 
weeks. 

James R. Strong, national chairman, 
has made formal announcement of the 
resignation of Mr. Morton and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Johnson, as follows: 

It is with regret that I announce to 
the membership the resignation of Mr. 
W. H. Morton as secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association. 

Mr. Morton is leaving us to become 
secretary and general manager of the 
Sanborn Electric Co., Indianapolis, and 
while I feel Mr. Morton’s resignation 


Gossip of the Trade 








Glimpses of 








Electrical Men at Work, 
at Play, and in Convention— 
as Caught by | 
Lens and Pencil | 

















as a personal loss and a serious loss for 
the association, I sympathize with his 
desire to re-establish himself in the 
electrical construction business and 
wish him every success in his new 
undertaking. 

The National Executive Committee 
at its last meeting at Buffalo appointed 
a sub-committee with power to fill the 
vacancy in case Mr. Morton’s resigna- 
tion was offered (negotiations were 
pending at that time), and upon receipt 
of Mr. Morton’s resignation the com- 
mittee canvassed the subject and re- 
ceived among others an application 
from Mr. Farquson Johnson, our editor, 
for the position of secretary-treasurer. 

The committee gave the matter care- 
ful consideration and after a full dis- 
cussion voted unanimously to accept 
Mr. Johnson’s application, being fully 
convinced of his capabilities, great in- 
terest in the success of the association, 
and positive wish to carry on the asso- 
ciation work along the lines laid down 
by Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Johnson does not lack experience 
in managerial lines, although his activi- 
ties have been largely devoted to pub- 
lishing and printing interests. He was 
at one time the general manager and 
superintendent of a large printing es- 
tablishment in Chicago, employing a 
hundred or more workmen; for five 
years he was publicity director and 
office manager of a prominent publish- 
ing company in New York City, after- 
ward becoming sales manager; and 
during the world war he was employ- 


ment director of a government explo- 
sives plant. Since 1919 Mr. Johnson 
has been a close associate of Mr. Mor- 
ton at National Headquarters, and 
naturally has become familiar with the 
requirements of his new office. 

Mr. Johnson will assume his duties 
on Sept. 1 and on his behalf, I ask your 
earnest and hearty co-operation. 

JAMES R. STRONG, 
National Chairman. 





Hoover Maximen and Mana- 
gers Convene 


The first international Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company convention of “Maxi- 
men,” and division and district man- 
agers was held in a specially built 
tented city just outside of North Can- 
ton, Ohio, from July 20 to 27. 

Nearly 200 Hoover men from all 
parts of the United States as well as 
from Canada and Great Britain, at- 
tended the event, the purpose of which 
was to discuss efficiency in sales work 
under present conditions. 

Honored guests were the “Maximen,” 
the Hoover representatives who had 
scored highest in volume of sales dur- 
ing the first six months of the year. 





John M. Smith Dead 


John M. Smith, sales manager of 
the Ivanhoe-Regent Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Cleveland, O., 
dropped dead in the office of the William 
E. Gray Company, Utica, N. Y., on 
Aug. 24. He was on his annual visit 
to customers of the company. Death is 
supposed to have been due to heart 
trouble. 





No Gloom Here! 





This Apex Crew Sold $700,000 Worth of Appliances, in 7 Months! 





When the Southwestern sales organization 
of the Apex Electrical Distributing Com- 
pany held a convention at Kansas City on 
August 6, they put on a brass band parade 
that made everybody on the line of march 
think about electric household necessities. 
This organization of 287 energetic sales 
makers has been built up in just seven 
months, and since the first of the year has 
sold more than seven hundred thousand 
dollars worth of electric washers, vacuum 
cleaners, ironers and dish washers. 


At the gathering of this group, which cov- 
ers Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas, the Apex factory was represented 
by C. G. Frantz, general manager; C. S. 
Beardsley, sales director, and R. J. Stritt- 
matter, sales manager of the parent Apex 
company. 

Seven hundred thousand dollars worth of 
business since the first of the year is sub- 
stantial evidence of the reward that awaits 
the well-built selling team—the team whose 
every member is sold on his company, his 


merchandise and himself and who believes 
that at the other end of every front-door 
push-button there awaits: a sale for the 
man who will work for it. 

How many of the dealers who complain 
about slack business can point to any one 
block in their town and say: “I have rung 
every door-bell in that square?” The mem- 
bers of this successful group can point to 
hundreds of such blocks. And they can 
show thousands of sales that were made be- 
cause they went out and got them. 
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Bulk of Vacuum Cleaners Are 
Sold Through Electrical 
Trade 


The Readers’ Service Department of 
Electrical Merchandising, under the 
direction of A. P. Hirose, has just com- 
pleted an interesting investigation of 
the channels of distribution of vacuum 
sweepers, the results of which are con- 
tained in the accompanying table. 

Questionnaires were sent to all the 
manufacturers of electric vacuum clean- 
ers, in an effort to find out just what 








HOW NINE ELECTRIC VACUUM-CLEANER 
MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTED THEIR 
1920 PRODUCTION 
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A 100 0 0 0 
B 72 7 15 6 
Cc 80 10 10 0 
D 0 0 0 100 
E 50 0 0 50 
F 96 1 3 0 
G yds 8 8 8 
H 56 1 11 22 
I 90 6 2 2 
Average.... 69 5 5 21 
ESTIMATES ON 1921 DISTRIBUTION 
FURNISHED BY THESE MANUFACTURERS 
Electri- Hard- House- Other 
Company cal ware Furnishing Channels 
per Cent perCent per Cent per Cent 
A 100 0 0 0 
Cc 80 10 10 0 
D 0 0 0 100 
FE 50 0 9 50 
G 75 8 8 8 
H 65 10 10 Lb. 
I 90 6 2 2 
Average...... 66 5 4 25 


Explanatory Note: 


Company A does a very large business. 
Company “‘B” is a fairly small company. 
Company C does a large business. 
Company D does a very small business. 
Company E does a very small business. 
Company F does a fairly large business. 
Company G does a large business. 
Company H does a very large business, 
Company I does a very large business. 








percentage of their 1920 production 
was distributed through the electrical 
trade, through the hardware trade, 
through the house-furnishing and 
department store trade, and through 
other channels. 

Replies were received from nine 
manufacturing companies. Some of 
these companies did a very small busi- 
ness, some a fair-sized business, while 
others did a very large business. In 
other words, these nine companies are 
representative of the entire electric 
vacuum cleaner industry. 

The returns showed that the elec- 
trical trade is by far the most widely 
used channel of distribution. 

“In spite of much rumor to the effect 
that hardware and house furnishing 
and department stores are important 
distributors of vacuum cleaners,” 


explains Director Hirose, “our inves- 
tigation does not bear this out, inas- 
much as hardware and house-furnishing 
and department stores distribute the 
smallest percentage of vacuum clean- 
ers.” 





Canadian Imports Act 


A recent amendment to the Canadian 
Customs Act provides that on and after 
October 1 all goods entering Canada 
must be marked with the country of 
origin. In consequence, any goods 
shipped to Canada by Americans must 
be stamped, branded or labeled ‘Made 
in U. S. A.,” or, if not made here, they 
must be stamped with the original coun- 
try, such as “Made in England,” etc. 

















No, gentle reader, this lady is not from 
Boston, despite her statuesque dignity 
and her intellectual brow. No, she is 
not an editor or an author despite the 
literary goggles. No, it is not an um- 


brella; it’s a cane. Therefore, permit us 
to introduce Miss Florence E. Cunning- 
ham, who, in the electric shop of Crosby 
& Elkins, on the Garden Pier, Atlantic 
City, is carving her way “to fame and 
fortune” as manager and lecturer in a 
department of household science. Her 
fall lecture course, of interest to schools, 
mothers and _ hospitals, has been an- 
nounced. She believes that “selling will 
sell” and she’s out to prove it. 





The William G. Yates Company of 
Cleveland has recently been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000 
to manufacture and deal in electrically 
cperated machinery of all kinds. The 
crganizers are L. B. Davenport, 
Charles Follett, Warren M. Beggs, Neil 
FP. Beall, and Orville Smith. The of- 
fices of the company are at 920 Guard- 
ian Building. 

D. M. Rosseau, electrical contractor 
of New York City, has moved into new 
quarters at 878 Lexington Avenue. 


Cleveland’s Second “Home 
Electrical” Opened 
Sept. 11 


September 11 was the date set for 
the official opening of the second Cleve- 
land Modern Electrical Home. 

The new structure is located at 11320 
Lake Avenue, in the view of thousands 
of auto drivers on two main thorough- 
fares through the west side of the city 
and is declared by home experts to be 
one of the most beautiful structures in 
the city. 

Present plans call for displaying the 
home to the public for four weeks—or 
until October 9. This will make the 
opening and closing dates fall on Sun- 
days, which proved to be the most fruit- 
ful days in point of attendance during 
the display of the first Electrical Home 
on Norfolk Road. 

Many “surprises” are in store for the 
Cleveland public in this new wonderful 
home. 





Indiana Electrical Contract- 
ors and Dealers 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Indiana State Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
Indianapolis was chosen as the place for 
the next annual state convention. This 
meeting will be held on October 5 and 
6 with headgvarters at the Claypool 
Hotel. 

Elaborate preparations are being 
made to make this an exceptionally in- 
teresting and instructive meeting and 
invitations are expected to bring out 
a large attendance, including many 
well-known men in the electrical indus- 
try throughout the United States, be- 
sides the manufacturers, jobbers and 
central stations. 

The executive committee is composed 
of A. B. Harris of Gary, Thos. F. Hat- 
field, Indanapolis, A. L. Swanson, 
Evansville, and A. I. Clifford, secretary- 
treasurer, Indianapolis. 





The Air-Way Electric Appliance Cor- 
poration of Toledo, Ohio, has opened a 
factory branch office at 20 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, which will be 
in charge of Leon Mayer, district sales 
manager. The company also announces 
the appointment of A. L. Hixon as dis- 
trict sales manager for Michigan and 
Indiana, while Jay H. Maish will have 
charge of the Ohio and Kentucky ter- 
ritory. 


The R. Thomas & Sons Company of 
East Liverpool, Ohio, manufacturer 
of porcelain for electrical purposes, 
has issued a new catalog on “Standard 
Electrical Porcelains.” 


H. F. Gonnerman, University of Illi- 
nois, ‘08, has resigned from the faculty 
of that university, department of theo- 
retical and applied mechanics, to enter 
the electrical supply business at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





(Continued on page 154) 




















New Merchandise to Sell and Where to 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances for the “Home Electric” 





How to Use These Pages to Make 
Your Own Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 
tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put infor- 
mation on what is made and who makes 
it right at your finger’s end. 


Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 
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This section ‘“‘New Merchandise to Sell” 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers mformation concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 


To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 





Combination Coal and Electric 
Range 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


A new range, one side of which is elec- 
trical and the other for coal, has recently 
been developed, under the name “Acorn 
No. 2550,” by Rathbone, Sard & Company, 
Aurora, lil. It is designed to meet the 
needs of the housewife who has depended 
on the coal range for kitchen heating. 

Four electric hot plates and an electric 
oven are on the right-hand side, each 
sheathed wire heating unit consuming 
high, medium and low wattages of 1,500, 
750 and 375, except the left rear unit, 
which is rated at 1,000, 500 and 250. On 
the left side, a two-hole cooking top is 
over the fire box. The electric oven is 
insulated, ventilated and controlled by a 
damper, and the firebox has iron or fire- 
brick linings. 

There is a high shelf with enamel 
splasher, and also a mercury thermometer. 
Other specifications include: floor space, 
29x44 in.; cooking surface, 35 in. from 
floor; height, 55 in.; shipping weight, 
400 Tb. 





Percolator 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


A new, nine cup, electric, coffee perco- 
lator has just been placed on the market 
by the Waage Electric Company, 12 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, III. it a8 
claimed to be ‘a most efficient and 
economical piece of apparatus as all com- 
plicated mechanism has been eliminated 
by adapting a simple construction prin- 
ciple to the heating apparatus.’’ By means 
of pressure and heat storage plates the 
bottom of percolator is fully protected 
and sufficient heat is accumulated so that 
plug can be disconnected within three to 
five minutes after percolation has started 
and the heat storage plate will continue 
percolation automatically for several 
minutes. The heating element is guaran- 
teed for one year. It is made of alumi- 
ae cast spout, ebonized handle and 
eet. 


























Dishwasher 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The Cyrus Shank Company, Chicago, 
[ll., are manufacturing the Shank electric 
dishwasher. 

The body of the machine is made of 
copper—tin lined, with white baked 
enamel finish on outside. Cover is made 
of heavy aluminum, All exterior parts 
nickel plated. Mounted on nickel plated 
ball bearing casters. Can be very easily 
moved to any part of kitchen and placed 
under sink drain board when not in use. 
Operated by a universal motor, can be 
attached to either d.c. or a.c. current. 
Three to four quarts of water only are 
required for washing and the same quan- 
tity for rinsing the dishes. Agitation of 
water is accomplished by fourteen brass 
impellers on a brass shaft in bronze 
bearings. Spoon impellers cut the water 
into a fine needle spray and drive it into 
every nook and corner of tank. This 
thoroughly washes pots, pans and kitchen 
utensils as well as china and glassware. 
Machine occupies floor space 14 in. x 26 
in. and is 30 in. high. 
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Water Drainer 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


An apparatus for emptying washing 
machines, tubs boilers or other receptacles 
has recently been placed on the market 
by the Scott Pump Company, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. By its use all the sloppiness 
and drudgery of lifting and carrying pails 
of water is avoided. The drain is placed 
in a sink or wash tray and a short hose 


Electric Candles 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


Especially suited for decorative pur- 
poses generally, are the little electric 
candles made by the Anthony Wayne 
Lamp Company, 1016 Savilla Avenue, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The candles are of 
frosted glass, shaped to represent wax 
dripping from the taper. They are made 
in standard size, 1 x 64 in., with medium 
screw bases, to fit the ordinary light 
socket. This candle is made for voltages 
of 100 to 130, as well as for 28-32v. farm 
lighting plants. 

Other uses for the candles are in 
churches, chapels, lodge rooms, office 
buildings, show windows, over mirrors in 
ice cream parlors, on restaurant tables, 
and as night lights. For Christmas 
tree lighting, the candles are made in 
smaller sizes for both series and multiple 
burning. Other Christmas tree lamps 
made by the same company are in the 
form of stars, crosses, Easter eggs, fruit, 
flowers and birds. 

















is connected to the faucet. Another piece 
of hose is connected to a lower opening 
and the other end dropped into the recep- 
tacle to be drained. The faucet is then 
slightly turned on as it requires only a 
very small stream of water to operate it. 
Faucet should be turned..off immediately 
the tub is empty. It is simple in con- 
struction, small, easy to handle and con- 
nect, requiring no additional expense as 
plumbing, ete. It is so constructed that 
the long hose may also be used for filling 
purposes if desired. 





Hall Fixture 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The Robert Findley Manufacturing 
Company, 224 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, are putting on the market an at- 

















tractive fixture in the form of a hall lan- 
tern. The frame is of etruscian bronze 
and it has brown, crackeled glass, panels. 
A “Jap” gold finish has been standardized 
for this fixture. 





3-Lb. Electric Iron 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


A small electric iron weighing only 
3 lb. has been placed on the market by 
Manning, Bowman & Company of Meriden, 
Conn. It is provided with a reversible 
stand with a slot in which a curling iron 
may be heated, making it additional!) 
attractive for boudoir use. It has the 
same cement base construction and other 
features as the other Manning-Bowman 
irons. The plug used is interchangeable 
with the 6-lb. iron. 





Bell Ringing Transformer 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The Signalrite type B bell ringing 
transformer manufactured by the Amrevo 
Electric Company, 2309 Archer Avenue, 
Chicago, is a development of the so-called 
direct current transformer. It is de- 
signed to furnish alternating current at 


10 and 20 v. for ringing bells or operating 
other similar signaling devices. The 
energy is obtained from either 110 or 220 
v. direct current circuit and converted to 
alternating current by means of a pole 
changer and step down transformer. 

Its maximum capacity is claimed to be 
sufficient to ring eight 5 in. bells at one 
time. on a circuit equivalent to 1,000 ft. 
of No. 18 gauge annunciator wire. 








Dishwasher 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The Household Engineering Company, 
53 Wilbraham Road, Springfield, Mass., 
are marketing a new dishwasher, which 
may also be used as an auxiliary table 
in the kitchen. When not in use the 
washer may be shifted to any convenient 
position or placed in the pantry out of 
the way, as it is equipped with easy roll- 
ing castors. 

The basket which holds the dishes is 
in two parts, the plate basket and the 
eenter ring. The plate basket rests on 
three pins and need not be removed ex- 
cept for special requirements for it can 
be lifted out when necessary. The center 
ring can be removed whenever desirable 
and can be lifted up for removing the 
strainer for cleaning, which should be 
done at least once a day. It is not neces- 
sary to open the lid to put in water nor 
the dishes either. There are no parts 
requiring frequent attention to packing by 
an expert to prevent leakage. There are 
no complicated parts to get out of order. 























a 8x5 in. standard filing card 


Continued on third and fourth pages following, for your convenience in clipping and filing. Each item will fit 
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«Facts About the S. E. D.” 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, is now distributing two booklets: 
“Facts About the S.E.D.” and “The So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, Inc. 
—Its Activities and Aims,” which are 
the forerunners of standard-sized pub- 
licity material that the society intends 
to produce. These two booklets are 
written for the special purpose of giv- 
ing prospects a concrete idea, in easily 
read form, of what the society is, does, 
can. do for them, and will do, as time 
goes on and facilities for service 
improve. 

“Facts About the S.E.D.” consists of 
twenty-four 3 x 5-in. cards, each tak- 
ing up one phase of the society’s or- 
ganization or the functions it performs. 
These cards will be added to from time 
to time. They are perforated and may 
be detached and filed and they repre- 
sent the start of a ready reference 
3 x 5-in. card system, which will be 
continued not only for membership 
solicitation but for supplying informa- 
tive data and as the basic material for 
the speakers’ bureau to be organized 
at a later date. 

The other booklet is the first of the 
standard size 64 x 9% (insert sheets 
6 x 9) pamphlets. All others put out 
by the society will conform to this 
standard. This one also is for mem- 
bership solicitation, and sheets will be 
inserted as material of value in this 
direction is prepared. 





Baltimore, Too, Has Its 
“Home Electrical” 


From Baltimore, now, comes the next 
report of a new “Home Electrical.” In 
the Guilford section of that city some 
beautiful homes have recently been 
built, one of which is now being equip- 
ped with all modern conveniences and 
appliances. George Morris, the real 
estate dealer, is being aided in the work 
by the local improvement association 
and local dealers. Besides the complete 
electrical equipment, the house will be 
gas heated, an automatic thermostat 
regulating the temperature, and even 
an automobile in the garage—in fact, 
everything to constitute a perfectly 
equipped home. 





Denver Co-operative League 
Will Have Model “Home 
Electric” 


Denver, “the mile-high city,” now has 
an Electrical Co-operative League or- 
ganized under the guidance of an ad- 
visory committee, and extensive plans 
have been made to assist in the further- 
ance of the electrical industry by educa- 
tional and advertising campaigns, and 
closer co-operation within the industry 
itself. 

All four branches of the industry are 
represented in the League, the local Con- 
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tractor-Dealers’ Association 
membership as a unit. 

T. O. Kennedy, general superintendent 
of the Denver Gas & Electric Light 
Company, is chairman of the League’s 
advisory committee, and E. C. Headrick, 
a prominent contractor-dealer, is vice- 
chairman. John J. Cooper of the Moun- 
tain Electric Company is secretary and 
treasurer. 

Offices have been opened at 301 Gas & 
Electric Building under the direction of 
Sidney W. Bishop, recently appointed 
executive manager of the League. 


holding 








The Phillies must have won a game! R 


F. Paige, popular Schenectady bachelor 
and member of the General Electric Quar- 
ter Century Club, who has just become 
secretary-treasurer of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, takes a look at the 
standing of the clubs in the hospitably ex- 
tended paper of M. C. Turpin of the West- 
inghouse Electric. Products Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 





Electrical Dealer Versus 
Non-Electrical Dealer 


(Continued from page 141) 


Once in a while we pick a winner. But 
sometimes, when you have picked a 
winner and have taught him the game, 
some manufacturer who is_ hard-up 
comes along and makes a distress sale 
to this man, selling him at about 5 
per cent below your cost—and you lose 
your customer! You have trained him 
for the other fellow. And that is going 
on all the time. 

We have to be patient. To the large 
contractor who is successful I say, 
“Stick to your contracting.” And I say 
to the little contractor who never will 
be a big one: “Stick to your contract- 
ing, but if in connection with the instal- 
lation of the wiring in a tailor shop or 
a home you can sell a washing machine 
or a vacuum cleaner, do it, because that 


is your field. But don’t invest any 
money in a sales organization, because 
you don’t know how to do it, and you 
will simply throw away in six months 
all the money you have made in years.” 


Departmentalize the Appliance 
Business 


Now we come to the contractor who 
has a fine location, has an open mind, 
and is alive to the opportunities in this 
business, and my advice to him is to 
departmentalize his appliance business. 
If a man has made a success in the con- 
tracting field he should stick to the 
thing that he knows is a money maker. 
Add the other as a department, put a 
man in charge of it and hold him re- 
sponsible for results. If you make a 
mistake and pick the wrong man, don’t 
think the game isn’t worth the candle. 
Get another man. Sooner or later a 
contractor will become an out-and-out 
merchant and will get rid of his con- 
tracting business, because he will find 
that he will grow faster in the mer- 
chandising field, once he gets into the 
full swing of it, than in the contract- 
ing business. The great trouble is that 
when you talk about departmentalizing 
the contractor thinks all he has to do 
is to put a partition in his store and 
on one side of it conduct his merchan- 
dising and on the other his contract- 
ing business. 

Now another weakness is that the 
contractor has been trained as an order 
taker and not as a business creator. 
The contractor recognizes this fact, be- 
cause if he is in earnest about occupy- 
ing this field he has to use his brains. 
There is no easy road to success in 
electrical merchandising any more than 
there is in anything else. 

The sale of electrical devices is 
an intensive proposition. You must 
create demand. That is something 
the average contractor knows nothing 
about. There is a difference in meth- 
ods, and unless a man recognizes this 
difference and is prepared to capitalize 
on leads, to pay fairly big commissions, 
and in the aggregate quite substantial 
sums, to successful salesmen, he had 
better keep out of merchandising. 

There is opportunity, as Mr. Good- 
win says, in the merchandising of elec- 
trical devices by the electrical contrac- 
tor—or the electrical salesman. I think 
the electrical salesman has as great a 
chance of success as the average elec- 
trical contractor. I believe the mar- 
ket is coming back, practically in its 
entirety, to electrical channels. 

But to cash in on it will require hard 
work, careful analysis and patience. 





Frank E. Pote, formerly with the 
Household Appliance Company, a re- 
tail electrical concern on East Gay 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, has resigned to 
take charge of the sale of electrical 
washers with the Frank P. Hall Com- 
pany, which operates four hardware 
and specialty stores in Columbus. Mr. 
Pote handles the Easy Vacuum and the 
Dexter lines of machines. 
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Jewelers Favor Electric Com- 
pany’s Giving «Service 
of Accurate Time” 


A recent issue of the Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular carried an article on the electric 
time service idea, in which the advan- 
tages of the plan are brought out from 
the horologists’ point of view. 

“The interest of the horological in- 
dustry in such a service,” the article 
states, “seems to be obvious. Correct 
time is now very imperfectly distrib- 
uted. But a small percentage of the 
population knows what precise time is, 
much less its value. 

“The national distribution of correct 
time by electric flash daily would call 
the public’s attention to the inac- 
curacies of its clocks and watches, 
which vary not less than five minutes 
in the average community. The owner 
of a precise timepiece, checking it by 
this daily standard, would have greater 
appreciation of and pride in its ac- 
curacy. The owner of an inaccurate 
watch would find its shortcomings 
brought home to him daily, and be in- 
terested in either having it repaired 
and regulated, or in purchasing a time- 
Piece of better quality. 


Even Lovely Woman Might 
Acquire Punctuality 


“The electric flash would carry correct 
time into an undeveloped field of vast 
possibilities for the horologists—that of 
the home. Feminine disregard of time 
and appointments has been standard- 
ized in the joke of ‘waiting for a 
woman.’ Like many other feminine 
peculiarities, such as carelessness in 
money matters, this is undoubtedly due 
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Not the least of the advantages of being a 
topnotch electrical contractor is being able 
to dig up your old boots and ancient mack- 
iInaw and adjourn to Maine when the lake 


country gets to calling you. A. J. Hixon 
of Boston has a pet penchant for Kirby 
Kamp on Lake Everett. 


to lack of opportunity to check up and 
set domestic timepieces. With correct 
time flashed daily in every room of 
every home where an incandescent lamp 
burns, even the eccentricities of a wo- 
man’s watch would undoubtedly begin to 
disappear. 

“This electric time ball movement, 
springing up in a great outside indus- 
try, is clearly in keeping with several 
of the purposes recently formulated at 
the first horological conference in Wash- 
ington. To promote the science of time- 
keeping; to advance the cause of watch- 
making in America; to create a helpful 
public opinion concerning the economic 
value to the country of correct time- 
keeping.” 





Independent Associated 
Contractor-Dealers 


The Independent Associated Electri- 
cal Contractor-Dealers of New York 
City held their summer outing at Grand 
City, Staten Island, on July 30. The 
occasion was noteworthy and will go 
down in history as the first annual 
outing of the organization which is the 
result of a recent merger of the Asso- 
ciated Electrical Contractors and the 
Independent Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers Association. The presentation 
to W. L. Goodwin of a huge silver 
loving cup as a token of esteem and 
devotion, introduced a personal note 
which will further enrich the memory 
of the outing for those who had the 
pleasure of attending. 

While this was the first outing of the 
merged organization it was the seven- 
teenth outing of the old Independents 
who followed the usual custom of en- 
tertaining the New York City Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity and the Fire Underwriters. 

The merged organization has a total 
membership of 130, making it the 
largest local organization in that branch 
of the electrical industry of New York 
City. The popularity of this organiza- 
tion is shown by the attendance of 
something like 400 members and guests 
who, in addition to enjoying the other 
amusements provided, sat down to an 
old-fashioned shore dinner. 





Buffalo Fixture Dealers 


Elect Officers 


The Buffalo Lighting Fixture Deal- 
ers’ Society at its recent meeting elected 
the following officers for the coming 
year: 

President, H. I. Sackett, H. I. Sackett 
Electric Company; vice-president, C. J. 
Peck, Lovejoy Electric Company; treas- 
urer, Martin Hoadley, Hoadley Electric 
Company; secretary, Henry Warren, 
Warren Electric Company; directors, 
William Hadler, Hadler Gas & Electric 
Fixture Company, J. C. Morton, J. C. 
Morton Electric Company, and W. E. R. 
Mitchels, Robertson-Cataract Electric 
Company. 




















One of the best Betts of Betts & Betts, New 
York City, is James Homer Betts. And 
now, confirming our own judgment in the 
matter, Jim’s fellow townsmen have arisen 
in their electoral might and made him 
Borough President of Brightwaters, L. I., 
his home community. “President Jim,” 
who here wears his official toga in the 
form of the conventional sack suit, has as 
his coatless associates in the picture, Wil- 
liam A. Requa, James B. Eaton, G. F. 
Laube, and William S. Wallace, all electri- 
cal men of Rochester, N. Y. 





R. A. Lundquist to Handle 
Electrical Export Prob- 
lems for Hoover 


R. A. Lundquist, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been selected by Herbert 
Hoover, the Secretary of Commerce, to 
take immediate charge of the new 
commodity division which will deal with 
export problems in electrical goods of 
all kinds. 

Mr. Lundquist spent the summer of 
1907 at the Westinghouse plant, in 
order to acquire manufacturing expe- 
rience, and later in that year went with 
the La Crosse Water Power Co., at 
La Crosse, Wis., as an electrical engi- 
neer. He retained that position until 
1911, when he opened an office in Min- 
neapolis to do general consulting work. 
He continued in that field of activity 
until 1916, when he undertook an in- 
vestigation of the foreign electric field 
for the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. On his first trip abroad, 
he investigated the markets for elec- 
trical goods in Australia, New Zealand, 
China, Japan, Korea, and_ eastern 
Siberia. 

On a second trip for the Department 
of Commerce, Mr. Lundquist visited 
British South Africa, Portuguese East 
Africa, and British East Africa and 
India. 
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Toy Transformer 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The H. B. Polak Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 10 Cook Street, Jersey City, N. J., 
have recently placed on the market a 
full line of small transformer of attrac- 
tive design and said to be very efficient. 
They are made up in a black enameled 
steel case with nickel plated mountings 
and supported on white porcelain feet. 
The indicating letters are easily read as 
they appear in white enamel against the 
black background. A _ flexible range of 
voltage is provided for, from 1% to 24 
volts in sixteen steps, and there are three 
fixed points 6-9 and 15 volts. It is 
claimed by the manufacturers that ‘these 
transformers will not boil or leak the 
filler, will not give off any fumes and are 
absolutely fire-proof. The filler is stone- 
hard and cannot melt down. 





iy 





Sheath Wire Heating Units 


From £lectrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


A new form of sheath wire for electric 
heating applications has been produced by 
the General Electric Company. The new 
unit is known as the helical coil sheath 
wire unit, being a decided improvement 
over the drawn sheath wire unit which 
the company has manufactured for sev- 
eral years, being stronger and lending it- 
self to a wider range of industrial heating 
appliances. 

The unit consists of a heating element 
in the form of a helical coil of calorte 
wire held firmly in place in a metal tube 
by a filler of powdered insulating mate- 
rial, giving a compact unit of great 
mechanical strength. The units have 
been standardized in diameters of .333, 
.4, and .496 inches the lengths being up 
to 6 ft. for the smaller diameter, and up 
to 8 ft. for the largest. The sheath is 
made of different metals, or alloys de- 
pending upon the use to which the unit is 
to be put. 





Christmas Tree Outfit 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The Triangle Electric Trading Com- 
pany, 79 Chambers Street, New York 
City, are placing on the market a single 
unit electric decorative Christmas tree 
outfit. No. 200, a new idea in Christmas 
tree outfits this year, eliminates the ne- 
cessity that the jobber and dealer has 
found in years past, to carry 8 light, 16 
light, 24 light or 32 light sets. This 
single unit type can be built up by simply 
inserting the plug of one set into the 
edison base outlet of another set. As 
many as ten sets of eight lights can be 
joined in that manner. Outfits manu- 
factured in years past can also be used in 
conjunction with this type in the same 
manner. This type outfit standardizes 
Christmas tree sets and has brought the 
line down to a basis where only one type 
need be carried in stock. By means of 
this type, gardens, church affairs, house 
parties, etc., can be decorated effectively 
across a distance longer than would be 
possible with the old type set. 








Vase Attachment 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The Acme Lighting Fixture Company, 
132-36 West Fourteenth Street, have re- 
cently brought out a line of vase attach- 
ments for converting vases into fixture 
globes. 

These attachments are made entirely of 
brass and can be furnished in all finishes ; 
they are also made in sizes to fit all vases 
regardless of the size of the opening. 

Two pull chain sockets are arranged 
at an angle of 45 deg. as illustrated. A 
separable plug designed to fit all sockets 
or receptacles is furnished with 6 ft. of 
silk cord. The springs of these attach- 
ments are made to bend in order to accom- 
modate different sizes of vase openinzxs. 














Radio Receiver 
From Electrical Mcrchandising, Sept.. 1921 
A new radio receiver has just been 
placed upon the market by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., called the ‘“‘Aeriola 





Jr.” This is a complete radio receiving 
outfit which weighs only five pounds, and 
may be carried with ease. To use this 
outfit it is only necessary to connect it to 
a single-wire aerial and a ground. No 
additional equipment is needed, for the 
receiver includes all the essentials —a 
variable tuner, a fixed condenser, a super- 
sensitive crystal detector, and a_high- 
grade set of head phones. This outfit is a 
single-circuit receiver, involving a variom- 
eter tuner with fixed series condenser. 
The detector is sensitive at all points, 
assuring easy and dependable operation. 
A single indicating arm operating over a 
graduated dial assures quick and accu- 
rate tuning for telegraph or telephone 
stations within its range of 190 and 500 
meters. 

The head phones are connected to the 
usual stopping condenser. <A special com- 
partment is provided in the case for the 
head phones, so that the unit is always 
complete and ready for instant use. 





UTILITY BATTERY 


ASSEMBLED ESPECIALLY 
OPERATING 
BELLS, BUZZ ERS, TELEPHONES. 
el 


CALL BE 
TOYS, WIRELESS SETS, MINIATURE LAMPS, 
TESTING PURPOSES ETC 





A New Dry Battery 


from Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The Manhattan Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., has added another unit to its 
red seal dry battery line. It is known 
as the utility battery and is made up of 
two standard size “A” red seal cells con- 
nected and enclosed in a _ hermetically 
sealed, moisture proof case, the binding 
posts alone protruding through the sealing 
compound. In many instances one dry 
cell alone will not suppiy sufficient energy 
to do the work required while two will 
suffice. Where such a condition exists it 
is necessary for the user to properly con- 
nect the two cells together as well as the 
line terminals. This is eliminated by com- 
bination of the two cells. Each battery 
has a metal loop for suspending from nail, 
serew or hook. 





Glass Frosting 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The McKay & Company, 1288 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., have recently 
placed on the market a frosting solution 
which will take on any kind of glass as 
lead, lime, flint, crown, ete. It is par- 
ticularly adapted for incandescent lamps 
and is also used for frosting stoppers of 
perfumery bottles, drinking glasses and 
glass vases. Although it makes a perma- 
nent coating, as it eats into the surface 
so that it cannot be washed or scratched 
off, it is still non-injurious to hands and 
clothing. It is applied by the dipping 
method. It is claimed that it is economi- 
cal to use as 1 lb. will frost approximately 
100 lamps. 








What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. ga 
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Boudoir Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The Friedley-Voshardt Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., are marketing a metal 
boudoir lamp in a polychrome finish, old 
ivory or pompeian green and has a hand 
decorated parchment shade. It is sold 
finished or unfinished and with or without 
shade aS may be desired. 




















Tree Outfit 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The Franco Electric Corporation, Til- 
lary & Pearl Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
are manufacturing what they call the 
Franco “Yere Round” outfit. They claim 
that it is the only outfit with the plug 
at the end which allows a single string 
to be built burning from eight to eighty 
lamps on one house socket, without ac- 
eessories of any kind. It has a non- 
breakable, heat-resisting socket made of 
fibre in place of composition material 
commonly used. A swivel plug is used 
which prevents the cord from twisting. 
Mazda lamps of assorted colors and a 
mercerized green cord complete the outfit. 





Radio Receiving Outfit 
From £lectrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The Radio Manufacturing Company, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York City have just 
placed on the market a complete radio 
receiving outfit called the “Marvel.” It 
contains q receiver, 150 ft. solid copper 
wire, 5 porcelain antenna insulators, tele- 
phone, leather headband, telephone cord, 
single-pole double-throw  ground-switch, 
adjustable ground clamp, official code 
chart and two instruction books, all 
packed in a neat box. It is not necessary 
to have a highly complicated antenna 
structure to receive signals with this out- 
fit. The wire furnished is sufficient for 
either a single or double wire aerial. 

The antenna is connected with one 
terminal of the radio receiver ; the ground 
is connected with a second terminal. The 
telephone is then connected with the two 
remaining binding posts of the Radio 
Receiver, and the station is then pre- 
pared to receive radio signals of many 
kinds, such as messages from amateur 
stations, land stations and ships, wire- 
less telephone speech and music, time 
signals, weather reports, market and crop 
reports, press news, ete. It weighs 5 Ib. 
and is 13 x 94 x 5 in. 








A Seal for Conduit 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The Misener Safety Conduit Seal is for 
insertion in ordinary conduit bushings so 
that when screened up tight it makes an 
air, water and dirt proof seal for exposed 
conduit ends at distribution boards or 
outlets. They are made of parafine wax 
which assures a water-proof seal. Robert 
M. Irving of Syracuse, N. Y., is the sole 
distributor. 





Christmas Tree Outfit 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The C. D. Wood Electric Company, Inc., 
441 Broadway, New York City, are manu- 
facturing a line of eight light series out- 
fits suitable for use on house lighting 
circuits from 110 to 130 v., also in series 
for 32 v._ In addition they have an outfit 
for dry battery, or automobile storage 
battery service. They are equipped with 
flexible cord, composition sockets and 
attachment plugs. 





























Electric Grinder 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


The Louisville Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Louisville, Ky., have placed on 
the market a new floor grinder which has 
many improvements over the old type. 
Of special interest is the ventilating sys- 
tem which is so situated that only clean 
air is drawn in through the top of the 
ventilator, which insures cool air being 
taken into the motor and taken out 
through the exhaust on the opposite side 
from where the ventilator is located. 

The 12x2-in. wheels are placed so that 
the object to be ground may be of any 
desired length without hitting or inter- 
fering with the body of the grinder. A 
water pot attachment is furnished with 
the machine. The safety guard doors are 
of steel castings made so that the wheels 
may be easily changed or taken off. 








Adjustable Wall Bracket 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1921 


An adjustable bracket is being 
manufactured by the McPhilben Light- 
ing Fixture Company, Inc., 264 Fulton 
Street, Jamaica, N. Y. Its construc- 
tion is such that it does away with 
fittings like iron pipes, cluster tubing, 
canopies, slip rings, pickeys, crow- 
feet, extension pieces, ete. The 
canopy and stem are rolled and then 
firmly soldered together thus assuring 
a firm connection. By a manipulation 
of the adjustable feature within the 
bracket, it may be mounted where the 
outlet box is recessed, set flush or 
protrudes from the wall. The ma- 
terial used in the canopy and stem is 
much heavier than generally used in 
brackets of this type in order to secure 
solidity. It has been approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

















File these items on 3 x 5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 




















The University Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been chartered with 
a capital of $10,000 to do a general 
retail business in supplies and equip- 
ment. Among the incorporators are 
H. S. Wahle and T. D. Brown. 


Ross Arbuckle, who is in the garage 
business at Iola, Kans., has added a 
line of electrical appliances and supplies. 


The Electric Service Shop, located at 
Greenville, Tex., is owned and conducted 
by Taylor Gilmore and Ashley Gee. 


The E. & P. Electric Wiring Com- 
pany is the name of a contractor-dealer 
business recently established at 161 
Graham Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


William Laing is a Wisconsin elec- 
trical dealer whose shop is located at 
Berlin. 


Alexander & Blubaugh are _ sucess- 
fully conducting a retail electrical busi- 
ness at 217 North Michigan Street, 
Plymouth, Ind. 


The Grossheim-Moore Electrical Com- 
pany is conducting a retail electrical 
shop at Cincinnati, Ohio. The com- 
pany has a capital stock of $10,000 and 
was incorporated by Frank Grossheim, 
of 134 Lake Boulevard, Cincinnati, and 
others. 


Gus Canfield is a welcome addition 
to the dealer fraternity of Arkansas. 
His shop is located at Conway. 


Hall & Kroner are the owners and 
managers of a lively retail business at 
Watseka, III. 


E. E. Perry has recently organized 
a retail electrical business at Findlay, 
Illinois. 


The Willys Light & Electric Shop is 
a new retail electrical business recently 
established at Columbia City, Ind. 


Peterson & Stradtman have recently 
entered the retail electrical game at 
St. James, Minn. 


Willard McNeil has been welcomed 
into the Indiana contractor-dealer fra- 


ternity. His shop is located at Vin- 
cennes. 


The E. K. Sudduth Electric Company 
is successfully handling a retail elec- 
trical business at Petersburg, Ind. 


The C. L. Electric Company is the 
name of the retail electrical business 
formerly conducted by S. L. Lewis, Jr., 
at Pocatello, Idaho. The new company 
is incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. 


N. Kneisel is a new Ohio dealer whose 
shop is located at 10 Main Street, Hamil- 
ton. 


Lawrence & Loow are the proprietors 
and conductors of a new retail electrical 
business at Des Plaines, III. 


The Hill County Electric Company is 
the name of a recent addition to the 
retail field. The company’s headquar- 
ters are located at Mexia, Tex. 





The Palmer Electrical Company, of 
which George E. Palmer is proprietor, 
has recently been established at 412 
West Sixteenth Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

The Pioneer Electric Company has 
been chartered at Cleveland, Ohio, with 
a capital of $10,000 to deal in all kinds 
of electrical supplies and equipment. 
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Of course we don’t know how many miles 
Henry D. Sears, of Boston, gets per quart 
of oats. And we couldn’t even guess how 
long that left rear shoe has been on. But 
we’ll venture the assertion that Mr. Sears 
wouldn’t swap his favorite mount “Glory” 
for the best ine eo model developed 
in 1922. 





Harry W. Motter of York, Pa., 
announces the addition of a line of 
electrical household appliances to his 
electrical contracting and construction 
business, which has recently been 
moved to new and larger quarters at 
335 West Market Street. 


R. V. Allison, 1313 Otter Street, 
Franklin, Pa., has opened a shop for the 
sale of electrical appliances in conjunc- 
tion with his garage business. Mr. Alli- 
son desires to get in touch with 
manufacturers of electrical appliances. 


George Brady has opened an elec- 
trical contracting and supply business 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y., in the Regent 
Theater Building on Fall Street. Mr. 
Brady was formerly supervisor of the 
New York Telephone Company at 
Ithaca. 


The Cuyahoga County Electric Wiring 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
chartered with a capital stock of $5,000 
to engage in an electrical contracting 
business. The incorporators are Sydney 
E. Feinberg, Sam Sudarons, M. A. 
Shapiro, Lillian Greenfield and F. 
Abramson. 


The Antrim-Woodburn Electric Com- 
pany, Auburn, Ky., has recently been 
incorporated to deal in electrical sup- 
plies. Its capitalization is $30,000. 


The West Allis Electrical Supply 
Company has been incorporated to con- 
duct an electrical supply business at 
West Allis, Milwaukee County, Wis. 


The Ordway Electric Company is suc- 
cessor to Dye & Shafer, electrical deal- 
ers of Ordway, Crowley County, Col. 


The Home Electric Company is open- 
ing a new electrical appliance shop at 
215 Connell Avenue, Picher, Ottawa 
County, Okla. 


The Murray Electric Company has a 
new store at 858 Mt. Vernon Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The Rose Electric Company is the 
name of a new electrical appliance shop 
at 322 Maple Street, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


The Union Electric Company, Tucum- 
cari, N. Mex., has a new electrical ap- 
pliance shop in that town under the 
managership of A. H. Blick. 


Sumner & Hamilton have opened a 
new electrical store at Stella, Neb. 


Louis Collins has established an elec- 
trical and battery business at 652 Broad 
Street, Augusta, Ga. 


Monroe & Buerke have a new elec- 
trical contracting business at 402 Cass 
Street, Tampa, Fla. 


McCaulley & Son, Inc., formerly in 
the plastering business, have opened a 
store for the sale of lighting fixtures at 
103 West Eighth Street, Wilmington, 
Del. 


Thomas A. Stacy has opened an elec 
trical supply store in the Leicht Build- 
ing, Southold, Suffolk County, N. Y. 


Kott & Mettheis, Berlin, Wis., have 
opened an electrical supply house in 
that town. 


Miller & Rosenbarger have gone into 
the electrical retail business at Cory- 
don, Harrison County, Ind. 


The O. D. Electric Service Company 
has opened a new store at Sixth and 
Muskogee Streets, Okmulgee, Okla. J. 
C. Douthit is the manager. 


P. W. and F. S. Campbell are open- 
ing an electrical appliance store in La 
Harpe, Allen County, Kan. 

L. A. Hackworth is a newcomer in 
the electrical retail field, having opened 
a shop at San Fernando, Cal. 


Peyton & Dunwiddle, of Broadwater, 
Neb., have organized to deal in elec- 
trical supplies. 


The J. E. Riddle Electrical Company 
is a new concern at 114 North Cataline 
Avenue, Inglewood, Cal., planning to 
deal in electrical appliances. 

The Beckman Electric Company, of 
Lima, Ohio, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000 to operate a retail 
electrical establishment dealing in sup- 
plies and equipment. The incorpora- 
tors are L. V. Beckman, Harley Dresen- 
berg, John H. Lovejoy, H. E. Garling 
and Oliver Kies. 
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Long & Kirkland, Gainesville, Alao- 
hua County, Fla., have opened a store 
for the retail merchandising of electri- 
.cal appliances. 


“The Electric Servant” is the name 
of a new shop recently opened at 42 
South Main Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, whose principal stock in trade 
constitutes electrical labor-saving ap- 
pliances and conveniences for the home, 
thus living up to its name. 

The Norwalk Electric Company has 
been chartered with a capital stock of 
$20,000 to engage in a retail electrical 
‘business. The incorporators are Joseph 
Caldwell, B. A. Seaton, J. J. Bailey, H. 
E. Sanders and F. H. Howe. 


The North Electric Company is a 
Quincy, IIl., retail business, of which 
W. D. Keller is manager. 


The Electrical Installation & Repair 
Company of 1050 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, is in progress of organization, 
with a capital stock of $2,500. 

E. J. Ziegler has joined the ranks 
of the Illinois dealers by opening a 
shop at Ridgway. 

John Reed & William Rosenberg are 
the proprietors of a successful retail 
business at Hoopeston, IIl. 


The Radio Electric Shop Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 to deal 
in all kinds of electrical supplies and 
equipment. The incorporators are R. P. 
Abbey, J. H. Cousins, H. J. Doolittle, 
George D. Rogers and B. Z. Webb. 


The Utah Power & Light Company 
has opened a shop at McCammon, Idaho, 
for the retailing of electrical appliances. 


W. C. Powe is a newcomer in the 
retail end of the industry. His shop is 
located at Newton, Miss. 


‘This photograph was not required to con- 
vince us that when G. A. Buckley goes fish- 
ing he gets fish. As Southwestern district 
sales manager for the Apex Electrical Dis- 
tributing Co., at Kansas City, Mr. Buckley 
is captaining one of the sellingest teams of 
vacuum cleaner salesmen the country has 
‘ever met. 





James Potts, electrical contractor- 
dealer, of Spruce Street, Birdsboro, Pa., 
has moved to First and Water Streets, 
Birdsboro. 





Take a man who loves 


a good car—and 
keeps his electric headlights clean—and 
who backs up his belief in the Home Elec- 
trie by living in one, and you have a good 
all-around president. That’s what the Elec- 
trical League of Cleveland figured when 
they elected Harry Hutchisson to the execu- 
tive chair. 





G. G. Carpenter has recently estab- 
lished a retail electrical business at 
Flemingsburg, Ky. 

The Deyo Electric Shop of Schoharie, 
N. Y., is the name of the new retail 
business recently opened by Russell 
Deyo in conjunction with his contract- 
ing business. The new shop will con- 
tain a complete line of electrical ap- 
pliances and supplies and will be an 
Eveready Battery service station as 
well. 


The Electrical Shop is a new contrac- 
tor-dealer business of Brentwood, Cal., 
which is owned and conducted by A. 
Masterton. 

Milton Glickman has opened a new 
electrical supply business at 238 Warren 
Street, New York City. 

The Modern Electric Supply Com- 
pany is a Newark, N. J., concern, en- 
gaged in the retail end of the industry 
at 260 Springfield Avenue. 

C. Winters is now conducting the re- 
tail electrical business formerly owned 
by O. D. Walker of Elkhart, Kan. 

Case & Snyder are the proprietors of 
newly formed electrical contractor- 
dealer business located at Catasau- 
qua, Pa. 

The Westchester Electric Supply Com- 
pany, whose headquarters are at White 
Plains, N. Y., has recently opened a 
branch in the Hudson Building, Depot 
Square, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

The Loy Electric Company is suc- 
cessfully handling a new retail business 
at Lafollette, Tenn. 

The Cookeville Supply Company is 
engaged in the retail electrical trade 
at Cookeville, Tenn. 

Newlin & North are the successors 
to the retail business formerly handled 
by Lee Hilderbrand, at Attica, Ind. 

Strohmeier, Tadlock & Company is 
the name under which a retail electrical 
business of Aberdeen, S. C., is conducted. 
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Louis L. Leuth is a welcome addition 
to the Wisconsin dealers. His shop is 
located at Ladysmith. 


Frank Logan has succeeded M. P. 
Anderson in the management of a retail 
electrical business located at Los Ani- 
mas, Cal. 


William J. Murray has opened a new 
retail shop at Keene, N. H. 


W. Harold Brittingham is a newcomer 
in the retail electrical field. His shop 
is located at Lewes, Del., in the Lubker 
storehouse on Second Street. 


The Gainaday Electric Company of 
303 Delaware Avenue, Wilmington, 
Del., is the name of a new retail busi- 
ness recently organized by Messrs. 
Poole, Mills and Spaulding. 

The Davis Electric Company of 40 
Eleventh Street, Wheeling, W. Va., is 
concerned in the handling of electrical 
apparatus and equipment for the retail 
trade. 


The Citizens Electric & Sporting 
Goods Company is the name of a Brig- 
ham City (Utah) concern recently in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 to engage in the retail elec- 
trical business. 

The Electrical Construction Company 
of Monticello, Iowa, is conducting retail 
electrical business in that town. 

C. F. Stauch has recently opened a 
new retail electrical business at Woods- 
field, Ohio. 

Charles W. Leveridge, Inc., dealers in 
electrical supplies, has recently moved 
from Liberty Street, New York City, to 
246 Fulton Street. 

H. Haskill of Madera, Cal., will open 
a line of electrical supplies in the Valley 
Battery & Vulcanizing Works. 








It doesn’t take a psychologist to prove to 
us that there is a definite relation be- 


tween a regular smile and success in 
merchandising electric labor eliminators. 
The picture shows Walter W. Templin’s 
proficiency at facial radiance. And his 
success in the electrical field is attested 
his sixteen years of sales work for 
the Western Electric Company, where he 
became specialty sales manager, and his 
recent appointment as vice president of 
the Manhattan Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, New York, 
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This is one of the series of striking illus- 
trations appearing in Hoover national 
advertising. Millions of Hoover full pages 
are circulated monthly through leading 
magazines. The Hoover is the best adver- 
tised as well as the best electric cleaner. 
This makes it the easiest to sell in volume 
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It Beats... 











